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PREFACE. 


This edition of SM Harshadeva’s Priyadars'ika 
is prepared on the same lines as my editions of the 
Ratnavali and the Natjananda that have been 
already published, with a viewto supply the University 
student with a text-book that will meet all his 
requirements. Care has also been taken to make 
the book useful to the general reader as well. A 
brief but sufficientlj' explanatory new cominertary 
in Sanskrit has been added containing the solutions of 
difficult compounds, derivations of difficult words, &c. 
&c. Another feature of this edition is the Introduction 
wherein all that is necessary to be known about 
the author and’ the play has been succinctly put 
together for ready reference and systematic study. 
The figures of speech and the various technicalities 
of Sanskrit dramaturgy are not given ( except in a 
few cases) as they are not of much use to the 
junior University students. I have used the editions 
of Jivananda Vidyasagar, V. D. Gadre ( KS;j4 ), 
Pandit R. V. Krisnamachariai 1906 ), T. V. Sree- 
nivasachariar ( 1908 ) and that published by the 
Columbia University 1923; and 1 am beholden to 
the editors of all these for help of one kind or another 
derived from them, specially to those of the last 
mentioned work. My thanks are also due to Mr. 
L. S. Bhandare B. A. s. T. c, who helped me in writing 
out the latter part of the introduction. Any suggestions 
as to improvement &c. will be gratefully received. 


Bombay, 
June, 1^28. 


M. R. KA'LE. 



INTRODUCTION. 


1 THE SANSKRIT DRAMA.' 

Wc shall begin with a brief outline of the g' n?ral struo- 
tnro and arian^ement of the Sanskrit Drama, without a 
knowDdgo of which the technical remarks on the cin truction 
of the present pl iy here, as well as thosw made iu the Notes, 
will not be inrclligible to the general reader,^ Fo^ try in 
S Eskrit, from its inherent nature, as apart from its intrinsic 
merit, :« dividf.d into two kiride-^^q- ‘ Yvhtrt it* ckpi^ble of b:.ing 
BDen or exhibit; d ’ and ^what can only be hf asri or clanted/ 
The drama falls under the first division. ‘ liUj aka ^ is the 
general term in Sanskrit for all dramatic con/po-iMOiiP, which 
aho cemf rises a tuSordinate class called Uparupaka. The 
Hupaka,^ which has Rasa or Msntinieiit for its t uhitjatum, is 
divided into t' n classes, viz,y fSi?: I 

II. Of the Up.u'/paiius or Minor 
Dramas there are eightodn species, the most important of 
which are XatihaSy such as the Ratuava’i, YiddLiuSiUabhanjika 
&c., Ttotakas such as the Vikramorvafiiya, &c. 

Having thus disposed of the divisions into w'hich tlie 
whole of the scenic art is capable of falling, we turn to the 
principle of division among the Rupakns them,'selves, which la 

1 The first Section is the same as that prefixed to my 
ed. of the llatn&vali. 

2 The information given here has been mainly euU<id 
from the DaSarupaka. The minor particulars not noticed here 
will bo found in my SShityasarasamgraha ( Nir. Ed. )* 

U B.-R. ^ | 

Na^ya is another and perhaps a wider term for the drama or 
the dramatic art, and is so called because it represents the 
different situations in (the scenes presented by) life. The sage 
Bharata is the founder of the science of music and dramaturgy 
and his work is styled the Ndtya Sdslra. Ndtya is also called 
inasmuch as it has drii'yata or the capability of being 
seen, and Mpaka inasmuch as its subject-matter is represented 
by actors assuming particular characters. 
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threefold^—(1) or the Plot of the play; (2) or the 

Hero; and (3) ^ oi the Sentiment. These three are the 
essential constituents, nay, the very lilo-blood, of every drama¬ 
tic piece. Each of these wo shall auccicly deal with in its 
order. 


1 VASTU OR THE PLOT. 

Vaiitu is primarily of two kinds: or ^principal 

and or ‘ accessary, ’ The Principal is that which 

relates to the chief characters cr the persons concerned with 
the eescntial interest of the piece, and pervades the whole 
arrangirinent. The Accessary is that which appears in fur¬ 
therance of the main topic, and is corcerned with characters 
other than the Hero ortho Heroine. This latter is of two kinds, 
tiz , Pataka and Prakari^ Pataka or ^ banner ' is rai episode by 
which the progress of the plot is illustrated, furthered or 
hindered ( ho as to give addiiional interest to it). It is of con¬ 
siderable length and sometimes extends to the very end of a 
play. The Prakari is also an episodical incident—of limited 
duration an 1 minor importance—one in which the principal 
characters take no part., Besides these two, there are three 
other elements reqaisite for the development of the plot. 
These are or the seed, or the drop, and epf?? or the 
final issue, is the circumstance leading to the ultimate 

end briefly stated, whicL^ as the plot ocvelops, bears multifa¬ 
rious results and which is, as it were, the seed of the plot^ 
Ijhidu^ is what cements a break in the plot caused by the 
introduction of some other incident. Kdri/a is the final object 
of the plot which being attained the whole is finished. These 
five are technically called Arthaprakritis ( ). 

The VastUf which is thus divided into five classes, may 
again be divided into three classes according to the source of 
its derivation. It may be borrowed from history or tradition, 
or it may be fictitious, or mixed, i. c., partly drawn from 
history and partly the creation of the poet^fl fancy. A Na^aka 
belongs to the first class, a Prakarana to the second. 

As regards its development a dramatic plot has five stages 
or conditions called Avasthas. They are (1) beginning 

1 I. 

3 I. 
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or setting on foot of the ent6rpri?ej(i2) effort, (3) in^^TT 
prospect of success, (4) |%2TJ=fT& certain attainment through 
the removal of obstacles, and (5) obtainment oi the 

desired oi jcct. these five stages are in progress there 

must be some links to connect them with the principal and 
subordinate pans of the main aotiou ( the episodes and 
incidents ). TOose aro called the Samdhis or junctures. They 
are five in number, answering to the five Arthapiakritis^ each 
of which thty join with its coixoi'-poading stage, ns., gfcf 
(Protasis or tot opening junotuft) (Epiusi^). (calas* 

tasLS), (I\;ripeicia), and tropin), al^o oaih d 

or Thus MukhasitULdhi is the cemhination 

of the Bija a^ih Arambha, t. v\ lorciv; tiio Sr od is t*own, so 
to speak, wiih all its Rusua. Ea iho Pratimukha tle^e is toe 
means (yatnai to iOo chief end, as ofign.aliy in.phed by the 
Bija in the Muaha which herein spruills up. In ili*j Gcif l/ha 
there is ait.annnni and non-atiaiiimt nt of the desired eiid, 
impljdng a further sprouting up of the oigii.al Bija. There 
are impediments, but the main plot gains ground unoer 
xesiatance. The Avamarshaisamdhi is that iji which the seed 
attains a more luxuriant growth than in the Gurhha, being 
accompaniai by JKiyaidpti of the end, tut whose fiual result is 
postpoiitd furth. r off by fresh impediments of various sons, 
as in the? Sahuiitala the K.iiig^a forgetting Sak. after marriage 
owing to Durvisas’ curse. The Nirvaka'lla or consummation ii 
the harmonious combination of all the aforesaid parts in the 
final catastrophe. 

The subject-matter, whether historical, fictitious, or 
mixed, is from its inherent nature capable of a twofold division. 
It is divided into (1) ^q--d€8erving to bo suggested or 
implied only, as being of a dry and otherwise unfit character; 
and (2) fit to be represented and heard as being highly 

sentimental and pleasing. The suggestions or implications 
are made in five wayB-~T%^^u^l%5^fp^rfT^?TR^%^:l, (1) For 
Vishkamhha see Notes, Act I. (2) Chulikd is the suggestion 
of some incident from behind the scenes (). (3) An 

I is one wherein is suggested by th© actors at the time 
of thoir departure the connexion between the Act finished 
and the one to be commenced, which otherwise would look 
disconnected, as the speech of Ktimandaki and others at the 
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end of the 3rd Act of tho Mal.-M&dh. (4) 3TyjT-T?TR' consist!* in 
implanting tho seed of the subject-matter of an Act in the 
previous Act before it Las drawn to its close, so that the Act 
following is a continuation of the one preceding; e, g,^ the sixth 
Act of the Sak., the germ of which is cast at the end of the 
fifth Act; Malav. II. and Mai.-My. II, are other instances, 
(o) For see notes Act IV. 

The gui j' ct-matter is further divided into three kinds— 
OT 37?F;r5t? 3TMT-ir or and The last 

is of two kind-, and which is explained 

in the Note*) Independent of these divisions there is on® 
called STf^ST^Ti'^iT ( 3Tr'^lJt ) or Speech from the void. 

The styles or inodes of action ) to be followed in 

a drama are four in number, viz, \ 

^ Vf^ ^ f]%: II. Of these the Kaisiki ( us. d in 

theNktilJa) consists of mii'-ic, dar.cing and love-sports, a ssiating 
the developnieiit of Siiiig/ira* and is dolightiul by that, and by 
the fascinating dresses worn by women. (See B. D., VI. 124). 
It has four a'/ir/fls, viz, (1) or poliie pleasantry, (2) 
according to D.-TL) or development of love, (3) 
or the distant iDuicatieii of love, and (4) or covert 

action for the furiheraiue of love ^r^#f^^vTIRorn 

2 NET A OF THE LIEFO. 

The Hero is required to bo modest, decorous, comely, muni, 
ficent, civil, of sweet address, eloquent, sprang from a r.oble 
family, &c.^ EerocK are mentioned to be of four kinds, viz., 

aod ^Dhiralahta,^ or Hero 

who is graceful and firm, is defined as 

Bdh. D. III. 23 ) i. e.^ one who is free from cares 
ever gentle and always given to the arts, like Yatsaraja. 
We are not concerned with the oth< r three classes of Heroes 

1 q'Rr^WT^irR: 1. The distinction, how¬ 

ever, between an Ankasja and an Ankfivatflra, is considered 
by some as merely imaginary. Visvanatha actually supplants 
the latter by Ankamukha which he defines as that where in 
one Act the substance of all the other Acts is suggested. 
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here. Each of these Herofs may be of one or other of fonr 
sorts. He may be, or ‘ gallant,' i, e., equally devoted 

to many women, though principally attached to one; or 
< sly ^ I, e.y one who being attached to one lady, covertly acts 
in a way unpleasant to her; or he ma^v^ be ‘ bold, ' openly 
making his professions to another, and not ashamed even, 
when reproached; or lastly he may be ‘ favourable/ 

devott d to one Heroine only. The Hero has eight 

manly qaalitiei— 
and 

Among th<^ assistants of the Hero the principal is 
the hero of tin; Pataka or episode, clover in dir^conrse, devoted 
to his mastor, I'nd a little interior to him in qnalities. Next 
comes the Vidushaka, his constant compaiiion, whose bnsiiioss 
consists In the repartees of wit, in helping his friend in his 
love-iutriguos, and thus assisting in tho^ gcntsral di^nemtment of 
the play. The third, and of equal rank with tiio Yidushaka, 
is Vita, who knows one art only and is thereby usefoi to the 
Hero. The Hero thus equipped may still take into his service 
ministers of state and ministers of religion, ascetics, allies 
as well as eunuchs, mutes, barbarians (Yavanas) &c. Some¬ 
times there may be a ilival-Hero called who is ava- 

ricioug, bold, impetuous, criminal aitd of evil conduco. 

The Nilyika or the Heroine who must bo possessed of 
qualities similar to those of the Hero ia of throe kinds. Sho 
may be the wife of the hero ), aa Sita in the Uttar.; or 

one belonging to another or qT=qCf:?TI), or a common woman 

(?Tnc?T5^[ or as Vasaiitasena in the Mrich. The 

q^^fZfT niay be a maiden ( so called because she is in the power 
of her guardian) or the wife of another. But the latter 
must not be introduced as the Heroine in a play®. The 
maideids love, however, better helps the ram and is, there¬ 
fore, the most favourite theme with many Sanskrit poets. 
Eurther divisions and subdivisions of the Nayika are not 
introduced here, as they have very little to do with the 
construction of the drama. For her assistants the Heroine 

1 drFhFT i. 

2 ^ <We may observe 

however, to the honour of Hindu drama, that the Farakiya 
or she who is the wife of another person, is never to be made 
the object of dramatic intrigue; a prohibition that would have 
sadly cooled the imagination, and curbed the wit, of Dry den 
and Congreve^' Wilson: Select Specimens. Vol, I. p. 45. 
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may have a and others, possessing 

qaalities corresponding to those of the friends of the Hero. 


S RASA OP- SENTIMENT. 

Hasa is that lasting impression of feeling produced to his 
overwhelming delight in a man of poetic susceptibility by 
the proper action of the Vihhavas, and AnuhhavaSy as well as 
the /Sativika bbavas and the Vyahhicharihkdvas^. Hhava (iTr^)or 
‘feeling^ is the complete pervasion of the heart by any emo¬ 
tion, whether of pleasure or of pain, arising from the object 
under sight. Vibhava () or an Excitant is that which 
being perceived rourishos the main sentiment. It is divided 
into (1) A'^lambana^ that v^hii.h is, as it were^ the support or 
substratum of the Rasa—the person or thing with reference to 
whom or which a sentiment arises—such as the Hero or the 
Heroine, and (2) Uddtpana or what excites or onhancc8(adds to 
the development of ) the sentiment, such as the moon, the 
beauties of the vernal season, &c.; beauty, decorations, &c. of 
the principal characters, in the case of Anuhhdva or an 

Eiisuant is the outward manifestation of the internal feeling 
through the eyes, face &c. The S&ttvika or natural hhdvas are 
a subdivision of Anuhhdva^ and aro mentioned as eight in 
number—?^rr»W'Wf*TT>=^i: t The 

Vyahhichdris or the Accessaries are those hhdvas which are not 
strictly confined to any Ixasa, but appearing and disappearing, 
like waves in the cc'^^an, they serve as feeders to the prevailing 
sentiment and strengthen it in different ways. Sthdyihhdva 
( ) or the Permanent Sentiment^ of a composition *is 

one—the ocean melting all salt into water—which not 
being interrupted by any sentiment contrary or akin to its 
nature occurring at intervals, convert? all of them into its own 
nature.^ Now a Rasa would prove contrary to another if the 
or substratum of both were the same. But as 3 T^ 
(principal) and ( subordinate ) a may be mixed with one 
or more of others. 

1 ?nH=5r%3^fir^ri?PT: i arr^'r^TijR: 

w. ??fT: II I srnmTii?r!n 

^ II 3Ti^5T^r<i<rTr?r!Pi%iT ^ i 3T5*n^ 

II. 

2 H I sTirtinj^ JTiiFsrRiis^ 

II. 
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There are eight Sthiyih'^idvas, rn, 

W; [%ipT on which are baBed respeativoly the 

sentimonte--the Erotic, the Comic, ^-or the Pathetic, 
the Furious, the Heroic, the Terrible, the 

Loathsome, aod 3T^ the Marvellous, There a ninth senti¬ 
ment, that of the Quietistic, having or tranquillity 
for its SthayibLdva. But it !« not suited to dramatic purpo¬ 
ses and rarely occurs as a main sentiment in a drama. Of these 
eight sentimoots and and sfnTpyr and 

and and are akin to each other as they proceed from the 
same condition of the mind. As we’aro hero mainly concerned 
with the Erotic, that bfing the prevailing sentiment in most 
Sans, plays, wo will say something about; it here, is mainly 
divided into l%ir<7;riT or Tjovo-in-* opfiration and tth|it or Love- 
in-union. Ti.'.e former, the Dasarupaka sub-divides into two 
kinds, the Non-coiisuuanaiion oi marriage, and i%q[%JT 

the separation of the ioveis dotp in jovo afoor marriage. The 
former, which arieea from deptiid< nt position of one or 
the other of the parties or lb rough dhtan^o or through the 
intervention of adverse fate, has toit stages, &;c. 

mentioned in the com.; r%5=rn occurs through qn, or some 
such cause; jtr ^ jealous <anger, ' arises from a breach in the 
duties of love ( ) and may be on both sides ( rarely, 

however, the Niiyaka is 31ant). This has several varieties, 
such as It is capable of being 

dispelled in six ways; and is 

called 5 ^, or according to the greatness or the small¬ 
ness of the effort required to make the Nayika give it up. 
is when the two lovers are in the enjayaiont of each other’s com., 
pany, engaged in looking at each other, kissing each other, &c. 

4 THE GENERAL OONDUCT OF THE NATAKA. 

Every dramatic piece opens with a Prelude or Prologue 
< ) which is itself introduced by what is called the 

Nandi. This Nandi according to some must suggest the giset 
of the whole plot. The Sutradhara may sometimes retire 
after the recital of the Nandi, in which case another actor, 
called ( for ha establishes as it were the topic of the 

play), takes his place. In the Prelude, which may begin with 
a brief allusion to the poea's literary attainments, his genea- 
logy, (he Sutradb&ra or the Sthapaka suggests the sub- 
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jeot in the form of U\e Bija, or by ^ simple beginning, or by 
naming the characttr abont to inter, as in the Sakuntala. He 
niufit the audiojJCH with songs descriptive of some 

season and couched in the Bharati vrltti. The sr^rTT^^TT i* of 
two kinds—(1) as in the liat., and (2) in which 

the Suiradi ara holds convorsation with the actress or his assis¬ 
tants, bearing on the :‘Uibject to bo iiitrodiitcd. This latter is 
of three kinds, of which one is ii#TJTfR5T^. When the entry 
of a character is directly indicated by the Sutradhara, saying 
^ Here he enters, ’ that is Proyog^tisaya. 

The Prelude being over, the piece is commenced, being 
hereafter arranged and exhibited in tlio manner indicated in 
the three foregoing Sections. The whole matter should be 
well determined and divided into Acts and Scenes. A 
NiltaRu may consist of from live to ten acts. The Hero 
should be of the Dhlrodatta class. The Scritim^ nt should be 
or fir (or eometimes others being introduced 

as conducive to its development. Nothing should be intro¬ 
duced into the play which either misbeseems the Hero or is 
discordant with the main sentiment. An Act must not be 
tiresomely long, should be full of J\as'iy and iuireduced by Vm/t^ 
khamhaha, fee., a.icording to ncceetity. Its close is marked by 
the exit of all characters. »Sach incidents as joumfys, mas^ 
sacres, wars &;c., snould not be represented in a playj they may 
only be indicated. The death of the Hero must never be 
exhibited. Tais accounts for the somwhat monotonous cha¬ 
racter of Sanskrit plays, and the absence of tragedies in Sans- 
kritb The play should end, as it began, with a Benediction or 

1 Wilson observcB—They ( the Hindu })lay8 ) never offer a 
culainitous conclusion, which, as Jolinsoii roniarks, was enough to 
constitute Tragedy in Shakespeare’s days ; and although they pro¬ 
pose to excite all the emotions of the human breast, terror and pity 
iucluded, they never effect this object by leaving a painful impres. 
sion upon the mind of the spectator. The Hindus in fact have n^ 

Tradegy.The absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu 

dramas is not merely an unconscious omission; such a catastrophe is 
prohibited by a positive rule. The conduct of what may be termed 
the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and dignitied. Nor 
ifldts moral purport neglected ; and one of their writers declares, 
in an illustration familiar to ancient and modern poetry, that the 
chief end of the Theatre is to disguise, by the insidious sweet, the 
unpalatable, but salutary bitter, of the cup* 
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piayer, called the Bharatavakya^ which is repeated by the 
principal personage, not in his dramatic character bat as a 
member of the dramatic party ( ), and contains an expres¬ 

sion of their wishes for general prosperity and happiness. The 
xinity of interest or action must be maintained throughout. 

As regards the language to be used in a piece, the Hero 
and the higher characters speak in classical Sanskrit, while 
females and the minor characters speak in the different Prdkrit 
dialects. 

The student will see from the foregoing sketch, that the 
characteristic peculiarities of the Indian Drama are mainly 
three—(1) Its peculiar structure; (2) the absence of the distinc¬ 
tion between Comedy and Tragedy; and (3) the diversity ol 
language to be spoken by the characters. The above-mentioned 
general characteristios of a N^aka belong with certain modi- 
dcations to the other divisions of the Hdpaka as well. 

Of the UpaTifipakas we are concerned here with the Natika 
alone. We, therefore, give below its special features. 

The N4tika:—This is defined by the SS,hitya-Darpaiia 
as i 
WT n OTi?T5qr[^rqr i 

^q‘^T5T3TT I) erpti 

^q^*5T’iTr II 1 fR: 

IJ The N^tik& should be based on an invented story, 
should consist of four Acts, and abound in female characters. 
Its Hero should be an illustrious king and of the Dhiralalita 
class. The Heroine should bo a maiden of royal family ( or a 
celestial one y newly touched with Love, and should be either 
connected with the inner aputment ( as an attendant of the 
Queen ), or engaged in] musical performance. The Hero 
should proceed in his love affair cautiously from fear of the 
Queen, The Queen should be a grown up lady, bold, and also 
of royal family. She should display her indignation at every 
step, and the union of the lovers should depend on her 
consent. The Kaislki, with all its four parts, must be the 
Vriiti employed, and of the Sa?idhis the Vimarsha should be 
partially introduced. The Das. R., however, does not sanction 
this. It says the Sandhis may be as in a Nataka ( %f|rcFir|jraj- 

1 HinnFr mf^fr =^p:r \ 

11 Dan' a-Rupka, 

I. 2 



I ) The principal Rasa ahould be Siingaia.® 
It should be named after the Heroine according to the precept 

The points of difference between a N^taka and a N6tik4 
are :—(1) The plot of a nfitaka shonld be well-known, t. e, 
derived in its main features from history, while that of a 
Natika should be mainly invented. (2) In the former the 
Hero is Dhirodatta, while in the latter he is Dhiralalita. (3) 
While a N4^ka should have many males engaged in impor¬ 
tant affairs, the NS.tik4 should have many females. (4) The 
former should have one principal sentiment, which may be 
either or fK, or cfr^or, while the latter should have 
only. (5) A NdUka may consist of five, seven, or even 
ten Acts; a Natika of /our only. 

II. THE POET. 

(1) ( A Short Sketch of the Life r/Harsha also called 

Sri-Harsh or Harshavardhanu ) 

A century after the destruction of the Gupta Empire by 
the inroads of the Hunas, it fell to the lot of a petty r&jah of 
Thtiueshwar, named Prabhakara-vardhana, to lay the foundation 
of a new great Hindu Empire in Northern India. PrabbAkaras 
vardhana, by his victories over the Hunas, Gurjaras, Malvas, 
and others, rose to such a power in Hindustan that he 
assumed the title of Mah4rajadhiraja Parambbattaraka* to- 
w^ards the close of the sixth century. Ho had two sons 
Pajya-vardhaDa and Harshavardhaua, and a daughter named 
Bajyas'ii. Harshavardhana or Haraha was born about the 
year A, D. 5'JO, ^in the month of Jyeshtha, on the twelth day 
of the dark fortnight, the Pleiads being in the ascendant, 
just after the twilight time.' Both the brothers grew up 
^"admantli e' in the hardness of their frames and were trained 
in all the martial exercises of the time. In 004 A. D. when 
the Hunas again invaded the north-western frontier, the 
king sent his older son, Rajyavardhana, to drive them away. 
Harsha accompanied his elder brother but engaged himself 
in hunting in the forests at the foot of the hills. In the 
meanwhile the king was suddenly seized with mortal illness 
and died. Harsha returned in time to be present by the 


^ I D.-R. 
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bed-side ol his dying lather. Hareha^s mother, Queen Yas'omati 
immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her husband* 
Bajyavardhana who had defeated the Hunas^ returned as soon 
as he heard of his father’s death. He was at once proclaimed 
king though his own desire was to turn out an ascetio^ 
leaving the throne to his younger brother. Misfortunes 
still dogged the footsteps of the two brothers. Their brother- 
in-law, Grahavarma, the ruler of Kanauj, the husband o^ 
their sister It&jyas'ri, was slain in battle by the king of 
Malwa. The widowed qneen was most cruelly treated and kept 
a prisoner at Kanauj. Bajyavardhana at once marched with 
a picked force against the king ol Milwa and succeeded in hi» 
campaign of vengeance by inflicting upon him a crushing defeat. 
But Bajyavardhana was lured into a private conference and 
treacherouly murdered by Sasdnika, the King of Gauda (Central 
Bengal), the ally of the Malava King. The nobles unani¬ 
mously chose Harsha as their sovereign and he assumed the 
reins of government in 00(> A. D., a date which is marked as 
the beginning of the ^ Harsha era. ’ Harsha, who was in deep 
grief owing to a snocession of domestic misfortunes^ accepted 
the throne with great reluctance. He did not assume the 
title of ^king’ for some years^ but called himself simply 
Bajaputra Siliaditya (Sun of Virtue). Mr. 0. V. Vaidya says 
that Harsha was not reluctant to ascend the throne of 
Tbaneshwar but he had scruples to accept the throne of Kanauj, 
since the rightful heir to that throne was his widowed 
sister, Bdjyasri. Harsha was only sixteen when he assumed 
the responsibilities of governing a large kingdom. He had 
first two great duties to accomplish^ the recovery of bis 
widowed sister and avenging the murder of his elder brother. 
He succeeded in rescuing his sister who had fled into the 
Vindhya forests and was at this time contemplating suicide. 
She afterwards assumed the yellow robe and became the 
devoted companion and counsellor of her royal brother. As 
regards his second object of punishing Sesi'imka, king 
of Gauda, he seems to have succeeded in so far that he forced 
him to acknowledge his suzerainty. For nearly six years 
after his accession Harsha was engaged in incessant warfare 
with a view to bringing the whole of northern India under 
one domination. When Harsha had subjugated the whole of 
upperTndia, except the Punjab, he was formally crowned and 
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asflwmed the title of Maharajadhirdja. For the next thifty- 
five yeaiB Harsha devoted most of his energy and time to 
the arts of peace and works of piety. Bnt he did not enjoy 
complete peace or respite from war. In 620 A. D. he advaiioed 
against Pulakesin II, the groat Chalnkya king of the Deccan r 
but was defeated on the banks of the Narmada. This was the 
only failure in Harsha^s career of unbroken military successes. 
After this Harsha was content to accept the Narmada as his 
southern boundary. His last military exploit was the conquest 
of the district of Ganjam on the coast of the Bay of Bengal 
in 643. Harsha^s empire at the time of his death extended 
on the west up to the Valabhi kingdom in Saur&shtra ( Ka¬ 
thiawar) and on the east to the borders of Assam. Its 
southern boundary was the Narmada while in the north it in¬ 
cluded the whole of upper India except the Punjab. His suzer¬ 
ainty was acknowledged by the powerful rulers of Kdmarupa 
( Assam),’Valabhi (Gujarat) and Nepal. His court became 
well known in distant Buddhist countries and he exchanged 
euibassie:^ with the Chinese Empire. Harasha was a strongs 
vigorous and benevolent ruler. Like Asoka he was 
indefatigable in the discharge,of Lis duties and was always 
touring through his dominions, supervising the work of his 
servants. Education was widely diffused and Buddhistic 
monasteries at Naland and other places, and ashramas of 
learned sages were liberally endowed by the King. Ue built 
numerons monasteries and erected stupas in his dominions • 
He also built rest-houses throughout his dominions, whore not 
only food and drink were provided to the people, but dootors. 
attended upon the sick. 

Harsha was naturally of a religious bent of mind and 
devoted several hours every day to religious exercises. He 
was originally a worshipper of Siva but in the latter part 
of his life he was strongly inclined to Buddhism. Hie 
widowed sister B&jyasri, who had embraced Buddihistio faith, 
exercised great influence on his mind. But he divided his 
patronage between Brahmanism and Buddhism and did not 
enforce his religious views on his subjects. He was tolerant 
of all faiths. He prohibited the slaughter of any living 
animal tnd the use of flesh as food on pain of death. 

A Chinese pilgrim named Hsuan Chuang or Hieuu Tsang, 
who visited India during the reign of Harsha, in quest of 
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BttddhistioscripturoB, stayed in Harsha’s dominions for 8 years 
(635-643). In his account of his travels this Chinese 

Buddhistic monk has graphically described the life and 

work of Harsha and the religious, social and political condition 
of India at the time. Harsha fell under the spell of Heuu 
Taang, in whose honour he held a grand assembly at Kananj, 
the capital. The object of holding this assembly was to 

proclaim the doctrines of Mahayan Buddhism, as expounded 
by Hieui) Tsang, called the Master of the Law. At the 

conclusion of this assembly Hieun Tsang was invited to 
another great assembly held at Prayag at the confluence of 
the Ganga and YamunS. This was the sixth of the quin¬ 
quennial assemblies in which Harsha gave away his accumu¬ 
lated treasure to all the holy men of the various Indian 
religions, Buddhist^ Brdhmanical^ and Jain and to the poor 
and the destitute. It was Harsha’s custom to give away 
freely his accumulated wealth every five years. This assembly 
held in 643 was the last, since Harsha did not live to bold 
another such celebration. 

Harsha was not only a great warrior, an alle administrator 
and organizor but also an accomplished scholar and man 
of letters. He wrote three plays, Priyadarsika, liatnavali and 
N4ganand and a few minor poems. He was a most liberal patron 
of learned men and authors. Prominent among those who 
received patronage from Harsha and flourished at his court 
were the poets B&pa and Mayura. Bdna, in his historical 
romance ^ Harsha-charita ^ has given an account of the early 
life and deeds of his patron. Harsha was also a master of 
calligraphy, as is evidenced from his signature inscribed on 
the well-known Banskhera plate. 

Harsha chose the town of Kanauj for his capital and 
turned it into a magnificent city, adorned with lofty buildings, 
tanks and gardens. 

This great monarch died in A. D. 648, worn out with the 
toils of constant warfare and the cares of governing a vast 
empire, before he had reached his sixtieth year. Harsha was 
the last great Hindu king of Northern India. He left no heir 
behind him and his empire broke up after his death. 
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2. Habsha as an Atjthob* 

( Controversies regarding his Authorship ^) 

The three plays, Ratnavali, Priyadarsika, and Naganand are 
attributed to Shrl Harsha or Harsha*dava of Kanauj. But 
Harsha’fi authorship has been questioned by some scholars 
Indian as well as European. In the first place some even 
doubt whether the same author wrote all the three plays. 
Now a perusal of the three dramas ought to lead every one 
to the conolnsion that all the three plays are the product of 
the same mind« Tha prologues in the three plays are exactly 
the same in wording, barring slight variations necessitated 
by the fact of the plays being different. In the prologue of 
each play Shri Harsha-Deva is mentioned as the author of the 

^Besides the closing 
beijediotory stanza in P/iyadare'ika and Rdtn^vali is the same 
and two identical stanzas occur in Piiyadarsik/i and Nag4n- 
anda ( Pfiyandar8'ik&, 111-.'^, Nagauauda lV-1; Priya 111. 10, 
Nfiga. I. 14 ). In addition to these wo notice similiarity of 
etyie and tone, parailois in situations, repeated phrases and 
expressions whicU unmistakably prove the common authorship 
of the three plays. 

Now the next question is who is this SrPHarsha-Deva that 
is mentioned in the three plays ? Mr K, M. Pannikar in his 
monograph on Shri-Harsha of Kanauj mentions five Harsbas 
as being known to ancient Indian History. The first is the 
half-rnad tyrant of Kashmir who ruled that state from 1080- 
1101. The second is Shri-Harsha, the grand father of king 
Bhojai of Dh4r4nagar, The third is Vikramaditya Harsha of 
Ujjain, at whose court M4trgupta lived. The fourth is the 
author of Naishadhiya-Oharita, and the fifth, the author of 
K4vyapradipa. 

(1) Harsha-Dova, King of Kasbmere cannot be conceived 
of being an author of any literary work, judging from his 
career and character. Besides no literary work is attributed to 
him. (2) Shri Harsha of Dharanagar and grandfather of Bhoja 
lived in the earlier half of the 10th century. Damodar Gupta 
in his work called Kuttanimata gives at length the story of 
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Ratndvali, quotes the 24th verse of the Ist Act and praises it 
as a work of great merit.^ Now this Damodar Gupta lived 
under Jayapida of Kashmir (A. D. 779-813). The play of 
Ratndvali seems to have been widely known at this time, that 
is, the eighth century. It is impossible, therefore, that a king 
who lived in the 10th century could have written a play 
which had become fairly old and attained celebrity in the 8th 
century. This argument can be advanced with equal strength 
against the authorship of Harsha-Deva, king of Kashmir. 

(3) Vikramaditya Harsha of Ujjain cannot bo the same as 
Shri-Harsha, the author of the three plays, because the latter 
is uniformly known as Hariha without the title Vikram&ditya, 
If the author of the plays had possessed the title he would 
surely not have neglected to assume it. Besides Harsha 
Vikram/iditya was an orthodox Brilhmana, while the author 
of the three plays shows a strong Buddhistic loaning 
in the Nagananda, 

(4) (5) With regard to Shri Harsha, the author of Naishad- 

biya Oharita, and Harsha, the author of K^vyapradipa^ 
Mr. Pannikar dismisses them summariiy on the ground that 
time places them out of the controversy. Harsha, the author 
of Naiehidhiya Oharita, who flourished under Jayachandra of 
Kanauj, lived about 1150 A. D, Among the works which he 
montu)n8 as being composed by himself he does not mention 
any of these three plays. Besides his style, which is marked 
by crookedness of expressions, overstraining of words and 
distressing artificiality, is a marked contrast to the simple 
and elegant stylo of Batnavail and its sister plays. Besides 
Harsha of Naishadhiya-Oharita was not a king but simply a 
poet who flourished under the patronage of the king of 
Kashmir and afterwards of the king of Kanauj j while the 
Harsha of Batnavali and its sister plays was a Sovereign 
Lord, < with princes from various kingdoms dependent on his 
lotus-like feet. ^ See note or &o. p, 2. 

Now there remains Shri Harsha or Harsha-vardhana of 
Kanauj ( 606-r.48 A. D.) A careful examination of both 
the external and internal evidence leads us irresistibly to 
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the conolasion that this Sbrl Harsha of Eiananj mast be the 
aathor of these plays. First, Bana, a great court poet of 
Shri Hareha, in his biography of his master ( )> speaks 

in eulogistic terms of his learning and poetical genius—(1) 
(2) &c. 

Allowing for the partiality of a protege for his patron and 
poetic exaggeration, it cannot be doubted that SLri Harsha was 
a scholar and author of some works. Secondly, the Chinese pil¬ 
grim I-tsing, who visited India in the last quarter of the 7th 
century, writes about king Shri Harsha, King S'iladitya (t.c. 

King Harsha ) was exceedingly fond of literature.He 

versified the story of the Bodhisatwa. Jimutavahana ( Cloud- 
borne) who surrendered himself in place of a Naga, This 
version was set to mnsic ( lit .—string and pipe ); he had it 
performed by a band accompanied by dancing and acting, and 
thus popularized it in his time.^' (Takakusu, I-^ising, p. IBIl). 
This statement clearly shows that the author of the play 
Naganand is king Harsha, who lived in the 7th century. 
Thirdily^ as we have pointed out before, Damodaragapta who 

flourished at the court of Jayapida of Kashmir ( A. D. 770- 
818 ), quotes verses from Katnavali, and praises the play as a 
work of great btauty, in his work called Kuttavimata. The 
play is ascribed by him to a king, who, it is quite clear, must 
bo Shri Harsha, who lived in the 7th century. Fourthy^ 
Soddhala, who lived in the 11th century A. D., in his Udaya- 
sundarikath^, mentions Harsha along with VikramAditya, 
Munja, and Bboja, as being both (king) and (prince 

of poets) presiding over a literary court (5P(^0- another pas¬ 
sage Soddhala punningly refers to Harsha (Joy) as Hhe glorious 
Harsha^ (^5^) whose * joy lay in words ( ^^^) in his own assem* 
bly The passage runs as foliows: 

\ ^ ^ tiiti 

II Fifthly^ the famous poet Jayadeva, who lived 
in 11th century A. D. mentions Harsha as a poet with the 
earlier poets Bhasa and Kalidas, and with bis contemporaries 
Bapa and Mayura. He punningly calls Harsha the joy of 
Poetry. Sixthly, Madhusudan the editor of Mayura 8'ataka, 
writing about A. D. 1C54, says that B&pa and Mayura were 
the court poets of Bhri-Harsha and calls Harsha * The chief 
of the race of poets and the aathor of the Natika called 
Batndvali., Sixthly, in several Sanskrit anthologies, such as 
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^ Babbashiiuvali ’ and ^ Badbuktikarnaairta^ stanzas under 
the name of Harshaare quoted. Seventhly, therorare epigrapbio 
records which prove that Harsha was an author who not 
only wrote dramas, but also stray verses. The inscriptions 
on the well-known Banskhera and Madbuban plates are 
indisputably his own compositions. In the Banskhera plate 
(628 A. D.) which bears Harsba’s own signature we find— 

It is the own hand of me, the Paramount Lord, the Glorious 
Harsha ( )/' Among the verses 

inscribed on the plates, there is one which is very beautiful 
and runs thus :—cp-qc[r I 

II Lastly, two short Sanskrit 
poems on Buddhistic spirit are attributed to 
Harsha. One of these is named, a morning hymn 

in praise of the Buddha and the other is called 

^?Tt5r, a hymn to the eight Great Buddhist Shrines. Thes© 
poems thoroughly harmonize with Harsha’s acceptance of 
Buddhistic doctrine in the latter part of bis life. 

It is, however, necessary, to mention and refute the theories 
started by some scholiasts that JIarsba did not himself write 
these plays but got them written for him by a court poet of 
bis, who was amply rewarded for his labour. This theory is 
baaed upon a sentecce in the Kavyaprakasba of Mammata^ 
wbo lived about 1100 A, D. Mammata speaking of or 
poetry says that it leads to the acquisition of wealth, as in the 
case of Dbavaka and others from Shri Harsha and the like— 
1. Several commentators have interpreted 
this text to mean that a poet, Dhavaka wrote a jday by namo 
Batnavali for Shri-Harsha and obtained wealth from him. 
The commentator NIigoji Bhatta comments on the sentence 
thus.—I ^ 

I In the manuscripts of found in Kashmir, 

the passage is read thus:—^ The original 

text of Mammata, or 

if interpreted naturally without reading into it any pre-con- 
ceived idea, would mean that poets like Dbawaka or Baiia 
obtained wealth from their patron, Shri Harsha, for their 
literary works. In other words these poets were liberally 
rewarded by their patron, King Harsha. This interpretation 
is natural and correct and is in conformity with the tradition 
which ascribes Batnavali and its sister plays to Shri Harsha. 
The interpretation of the commentators, who lived several 
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oentnries after the dramas had been does not satisfy 

a historical or critical test. There is do positive evidence in 
favour of the statement that Dhavaka is the author of 
Batnavall. No literary work under the name of Dhavaka has 
come down to us. Besides nothing is knov^n about Dhavaka* 
So the theory that Dhavaka is the author of llatiiavali 
is not tenable in the face of the overwhelmingly 
strong evidence in favour of the authorship of Haraha 
of Ratnavali and his other two plays. Another theory, that 
Bdiia is the author of Ka&navali is based on the variant 
reading of the passage in Kavyaprak&sa; 

This theory which was set forth by Dr. Hall in hie introiiuctiou 
to Vasavadatta is not tenable either. In the first place Bdna^s 
style, as it is seen in his great works, Kadambari and Har- 
aoharita is quite dissimilar to that of Ratnavali. Besides 
Ratndvaii nowhere betrays that high kind of poetry which is 
abundantly seen in Kadambari or llarshacharita. It is also 
difficult to believe that B&iia sold Ratnavali of all his works 
when he could have struck a much better bargain by selling his 
Kadambari. Then again it has been proved that the author of 
Ratnavali is also the author of Nagananda and it isjmpossible 
that Ban a who was a strict Brfvhmana wrote Ndganauda which 
glorifies the Buddhistic doctrine. There is yet another theory 
which attributes these plays to Bhasa, who is praised by 
Kaliddfta and whose plays have been recently discovered and 
published. This theory was first propounded by Mr. Narfyan 
SLastri of South India and afterwards uphold by Prof. 
S. M. Paranjpe of Poona. Mr. Sh&stri bases his theory on a 
passage from the of But as the 

passage quoted by him seems to be spurious and 
its authenticity cannot be proved, his theory based upon it 
topples down. Mr. ParAnjpe does not rely cn this passage 
but argues independently to prove that BLi'isa is the real au¬ 
thor of Nagauanda and the other two plays. His whole po¬ 
sition ifi based upon some parallel ideas, similar grammatical 
peculiarities and literary devices, which he has picked out 
from Bb&sa’s plays and the two plays Nagauand and 
Priyadarsikii. But mere similiarity of ideas and sentiments, 
and of grammatical and Jiterary peculiarities has Jittlo value 
unless it is supported by other convincing arguments. Parallel 
ideas, and parallel literary devices or peculiaritits even 
occur in the works of authors belonging to different ages and 
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to different countries. Bo tbiB argument of similar ideas, and 
of similar grammatical and literary peculiaritios is not sound, 
especially when we find that the style of Bbasa is widely differ¬ 
ent from the style of Prijadarsik6 and its sister plays. The 
style of Bh&sa is crudo and is not elegant or graceful*, while the 
style of Ratnavali and its sister plays is refined and graceful^ 
The plays of BbAsa evidently belong to a more distant age* The 
similarity of ideas &c. can be explained on the ground that tb© 
author of Ratnavali and the two plays might have read Bbiaa’s 
plays, as he did K&lid&s^s also, and tried to imitate him in 
certain points. So this theory about Bbasa^s authorship of 
the three plays in question, is also untenable. See also our 
Introd, to the Batnavali. 

We have thus disposed of all the theories about the 
authorship of the three plays, Priyadarslka, Ratnavali, 
and Nagauand. We have also examined the internal as well as 
the external evidence that is available to us and wo are led to 
the irresistible corcluslou that fchri Hareha of Kanauj, who 
reigned from 606-G48 A, D., is the author of Ratnavali and 
the other two plays. 


(r5) HARSH A AS A POET AND DRAMATIST. 

Harshds merits as a poet and dramatist are certainly great. 
But he can be placed only in the stcond class among Sanskrit 
aiiihors. Like many other playwrights he does not 
show originality in the invention of the plots of his 
dramas nor great skill or delicacy in the portraiture of 
character. But he shows considerable skill in the 
creation of incidents and situations necessary for dramatic 
effect*^' He has neitaor the imagination, the fancy and the grace 
of Kalidasa, nor Bhavabhuti/s loftiness of thought and depth 
and fone of passion. As a dramatic artist and master of the 
language also ho is inferior to either of them. But he has 
the greut merit of simplicity of expression and thought. 
His style is free from the artificiality, overstraining of words, 
exaggeration of thought and sentiment, which characterise 
later Sanskrit literature. His Sanskrit is elegant and precise 
and his use of figures of speech and thought, is on the whole 
restrained and in good taste. Ooming as he does after K^UdAsa 

See i/f/ra. our reimirks on the sourco of the plot 


o 
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he doei not^ altogether escape the temptation to use long and 
difficult compounds and alliterations^ tf, fot instance Vidd/s 

dkc. in the description of the palace^ garden Priyadar€ika, Act II- 
And for alliterations the stanzas, qT%^r 
&c. (Ibid Act. I. 5); 

&c,’ (Ibid Act IV. 12); and for the jingdng colloca¬ 
tion of words, (Ibid ActT, II); 

) /Wd, Act, II, l. He also 
occasionally indulges in puns, as qt gcJt 

qrcTT &;c. Ibidf Act 1-5 ; ^ —Tbidj III 

-8. For instances from the Bat. see our Introd. to tha^ 
play, p. 32. Harsha’s descriptions of gardens, the forest^ 
the fountain, the mountain, the spring festival, the 
evening, the mid-day &c. are admirable. He undoubtedly 
took Kalidasa for his model, as is evidenced from many remi¬ 
niscences of that great master in his plays. He has copied 
several ideas, literary devices and sitaations from Kalidasa’s 
plays, most of which have been pointed out in the notes. 
Harsha calls himself a skilful poet (i%aT: sfR: ) and we think 
that his estimate of his own merits is correct. His place is 
among the second-rate poets and dramatists in Sanskrit 
literature. 

II THE PLAY. 

1. The Plot of the Priyadarsikd. 

The Priyadaisika is a romantic comedy in four acts and 
is named after the Heroine, the daughter of Dr(lhavarman> 
king of Anga, as required by the rules of dramaturgy. To 
eiable the student to understand the story of the play 
before he reads the text we give its general outline below. 

X—The chamberlain of Drdhavarmaii, king of 
Anga. appears and narrates a series of events. From hia 
narration we learn that Drdbavarman, bad a very beautiful 
daughter whose hand was repeatedly sought by the king of 
Kalinga. But Durdhavarman promised her in m^jrriage to 
king Vatsa of Kaus&mbi. Stung by the rejection, the 
Kalinga-king made war upon Drdbavarman, ravaged his 
kingdom, and made him his captive. Drdhavarman’s daughter 
Priyadaisika is carried in safety by her father^s faithful 
chamberlain and placed in charge of his ally, Yindhyaketu 



king of the Vindhya forest. The chamberlain then goes 
to bathe at a holy place close by; but on Lie return 
finds tbatVindhyaketu has been attacked and slain by some 
unknown enemy. The whole region is consigned to llames and 
no trace of tne princess, Priyadarsika, is to be found. The 
chamberlain further says that he h /<8 learned that king Vatsa, 
who had been held a prisoner by king Pradyota of Avanti^ 
has escaped, carrying off the latter^s daughter, Vasavadatta 
with him. The chamberlain then declares his intention of 
going to his master Drdhavarman and serving him. The next 
scene ii at King Vatsa's palaca at KauSiimbi. The King 
appears with Iks corapauion, the VidOtjhaka. While they are 
talking liumanvat, the minister, and Vijayasena, the 
cammander-in-ebiof, arrive. Vijayasena, who had been sent 
to attack the forest-king, Vindbyaketn, gives an account of 
his victory, not omitting to mention how bravely and despera¬ 
tely Yindhyuketu fought and foil like a true soldier. He then 
informs the king that he ban brought with him ns a captive, 
a beautiful maiden, euppoeed to be Vindhyaketd^s daughter, 
who was found Inmcnting in his palace. The King at once 
gives orders that the girl be placed in charge of his queen 
Va'^avadatta, and instructed in all the arts befitting her high 
rank. He further directs that he should be reminded when the 
girl attains marriageable age. As the Act closes the King 
expresses his intention of sending Vijayasena to sxtirpate the 
King of Kalinga 

^ 0 ^-^ II —Queen Vasavadatt.4 is observing a vow attended 
with a fast. The king, who is temporarily deprived of the 
Queen’s company, goes to the palace-garden with his com¬ 
panion, Vasaiitaka, to divert his longing. While walking there 
be happens to see ATanyika who has come th^^re at the command 
of the Queen iu the company of one of the Queen’s attendants 
Iiidivarika, to gather lot a?es for an offering to be presented 
to the eage Agastya. The king is struck with her matchless 
>>eauty and bidts hi nself with his companion behind a cluster 
of trees to overhear the cunver?alien bt^tween the two girls. 
From their conversation the King learns that the beautiful 
maiden is the daughter of Vindhyaketu, who has now 
attained marriagerble ago. In Ibc mean-while ATanyika is 
assailed by b^os, rushing out ot the cluster of lotujes which 
she was pluck'ng. She covers her face with her upper 

I. 3 
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garment and cries out to ludivarika for bolp. Indivarika was 
at some distance away from her. So Vasantaka advises 
the King to lun to her rescue. The King does so and 
gets an opportunity of embracing her. But Instead of 
remaining silent he addresses her in a flattering stanza. 
A'raiiyikd, who supposed that she had been helped by 
lndivarik&, is startled to 6nd that her rescuer is king Vatsa. 
She is, however, glad to find that it was he to whom her 
father had promised her in marriage. She, however, 
calls to Indivarika in alarm and when the latter comes the 
King has to go away and hide himself. Aranyika departs 
with her companion^ with a sad heart, smitten with love. The 
king too departs, full of deep longing and an&iout to meet 
again the object of his new love. 

Act III—We learn from the monologue of a female atten* 
dant named Manorama that a little play composed by Samkrtya- 
yanl, a learned friend of Queen Vjisavadatta, is to be per¬ 
formed for the amusement of the Queen. The play repre¬ 
sented an episode in the courtship of Queen Vdsavadatia 
and King Vatsaraja. A'ranyika is to play the part of Queen 
V4savadatta and the Qaeen^s attendant, Manorama, is to ap- 
pear in the role of King Vatsa. ManoramA while searching for 
A^ranjikii in the garden finds her in her love-sick condition. 
She overhears A'ranyika lamenting her hopeless passion for 
the King. Monoram& trios to cheer her up. At this very 
moment the Vidu^haka arrives therein search of A'raiiyikii 
by the King's command The two maidens overhear the 
King’s confidant and learn of the King's passion for A'rapyika. 
In the conversation that follows between the Vidiishaka 
and Manorama, the latter whispers to him a device for 

bringing about the meeting of the lovers. Next comes the 
s jene of the Mimic play. It is to be performed in the play¬ 
house attached to the palace. The Queen with her 

attendants and P^mkrlty^yani comes to witness the play. 
A ranyiba appeals in the role of the Queen. But 
Manorama does not play the part of the King. For 
according to the device made known to the King through 

ills compacion, it is arranged that the King shall play 

his own part instead of Manorama’s playing it. The 
King then enters secretly and begins to act his part in 
the Mimio play. In playing his part he makes advances to 
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AraDyika in suoh a manner as to rouse the auspioion of the 
Queen. The Queen liaes from her seat in a fit of displeasure 
unable any longer to witness acting of that kind and goes 
out. Sbe finds Vasantaka who has been asleep in the adjoining 
room. Thinking that the King may also be there, she rouses 
him, when he reveals the truth in his drowsiness. The Queen 
thus como.s to linow the whole triok and in her anger 
breaks up the i>lay. 8he then orders both A'ranyika and 
Vasantaka to ba imprisoned and departs without listening to 
the apology of the King, 

Act IV.—Mauoram4 enters and is sorely grieved to see that 
A'rnyika has still been kept confined by the relentless Queen. 
The poor girls she says is in deep despair^ not because of the 
hardships of the prison, but because she is not able to see the 
King. Just then K^nchanmUla, the Queen’s attendant, enters 
and informs Manoram^ that the Queen has been in deep distress 
since sbe received a letter from her mother, Angdravati, 
informing her that King Drdbavarman, husband ot 
her mother’s sister, has been held a captive for more 
than a year by the Kalinga King, and taunting 
her for King Vatsa’s not having lifted a finger to 
rescue him. In the next scene Yasavadatta appears, seated 
in the ivory-tower of the palaco, attended by Bamkrtyayani. 
The latter tries to comfort the sorrowful Vasavadottd^ 
assuring her of the faithful affection of the king. At this time 
the King enters with the Vidushaka, talking about the means 
of conciliating the Queen and setting A'ranyika free from her 
captivity, lie approaches Vd^avaduttd and trios to appease 
her. Being informed by Sdtnkrbydy ani o( the real cause of the 
Queen’s sorrow, the king informs her of the expedition sent by 
him against the Kalinga king and how the latter's armies have 
been dexeated and how he expects shortly to hear of the 
complete overthrow and destruction of Kalinga. At this 
moment Vijayasena, th3 victorious general,,and the chamberlain 
of Drdhavarman ore announced. The chamberlain informs 
the king how Vijayasena defeated and slaw the accursed 
king of Kalinga in battle and restored bis master 
Drdhavasman to his kingdom. He then narrates how 
Drdhavarman’s daughter Priyadarsik^ is lost and no 
trace of her can be found. At this moment Manoram,4 
hurriedlty enters with the sad news that A'rauyika has drunk 
poison. On hearing this Vdsavadatta is smittan with penitence 
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and at once orders her to be brouglit before the king who with 
his knowledge of magic spells, will save btr life. A'rapyikS 
is then brought on the stage in a dying condition. The Obaxii> 
berlain recognizes her and tills V/ieavadatt6, that she 
is the lost Piiyadarsika^ the daughter of his master, king 
Drdhavarman. King Vat^a repeats his magic formulas 
which coarir.eract the effect of the poison and A'ranyik^ is 
gradually restored to life. VAiavadatta is delighted to find 
that A'ranyika^ who is no other than her cousin Priyadaisikh.. 
also called Pxiyadars u’.d is restored to life. Sho then places 
her cousirPs hand in the hand of the King to ind'eate that she 
is hig lawful wif *, in aoocrdance with the promise of Drdba* 
varman. The play thus ends baj>pily with the customary 
benedictory stanza, praying for universal peace, prosperity 
and contentment. 


(2) The Sources or the PiAvr of the Play. 

The plot of the Priyadarsika, in its general outline, is 
derived from the semi-legandary life of King Udayana as 
given in the BrbatkatLa of Ganiidhya. The -lory of the loves 
of Udayana, king of Kansan*?, also called Vatsardja, and 
Vr./t»avadafct:a and of bis romantic lolventures, seems to have 
been exceedingly popular in ancient India^ judging from the fact 
that it has bc:*!} ref erred to and turned to literary account by 
n any Sanskrit pohli^. It is referred to by Kalidasa in his 
Megbaduta,—and 

and by Sudraka in h s Mrichohukaiifca, 
—Bjjdsra, one of the earlier poets, has 
taken the love intrigues of Udayana for the theme of two of 
his plays-fHTj'q-rf-fcf?'*-! and Suhandhu in his weJ]„ 

known VAsavadatta, deals with tbe adventures of Udayana in 
the acqnPition of VAsavadaltA. In the of 

who lived in tJie 11th century, the story of is related at 

length. Udayana was the eon of Bahapra'nika (see note on 
Vatsara'ja p. 3 ). Sahastanika married Mr^/ivati, the 
daughter of Krtavarman, king of Ayodhja. When MrgiU 
vali was pregnarl, sho had u desire to hat he in a pond 
of blood-water. While bathing she was snatched awray by a 
bird of the race of Garuda and loft on the K aing^mountain. 
A young sage saw her there lamenting and took her to 
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^be hermitage of the eage Ja^madagnya. There she gave birth 
to her son, XJdayana, who was taken care of by dhmadagnya 
there. Udayana while etill a boy, once reaoued the serpent 
Vaauncmi, the older brother of VTisuki, from a 3nake-;‘haimer. 
The serpent, in gratitude, took Udayana to Ta'tala and best¬ 
owed upon him a lute and some unfading garlands and 
)>Tonght him back to .Tfimadagnya^s hermiiage. Udayana 
after his accession to the throne indulged too much in hunting? 
oppcciaily in taming wild elephants by the music of his lute 
Ghosavati. Ho set bis heart upon marrying Vdsavadatta, 
daughter of the powerful king (also called 

of Ujjain and his ijueen Angdravati* Chanda, also wished 
to brs.ow his daughter in marriage on Vatsa. But the enmity 
between the two kings preventod such a union, by negotiation?. 
Afterwards had Udayana Foized and brought 

c'iptive by a stratagem to Ujjuin. He was kindly treated and 
ordered to teach music to Va^avadaith. Thus Udayana had 
iui opportunity of making love to Vj:iPavadaU 4 . But 
he was a prisoner all tlie same. Jlis astute minister 

contrived a pbin of rescuing his royal master and 
one night Udayana lied away with V/i"avadatt 4 who had been 
won over to him without her fatbei’ kr.owledge, and safely 
came to Kau^'ambl. In the of KeUomcdra. written 

also in the eleventh century, tho stoiy of Udayana cours and 
difftrs little from that related in thcKathiisaritshgara. Tee only 
variation is that young Udayana was taken to Pa tala by the 
serpent whom he had rescued and there ho marj^^d a 
Na'ga-<Iajnsel ( ) and obtained tho lute Ghosha^ 

Now^ the episode in Udayana’s courtship of V!fisa\ 
wliich is dramalis(3d in the Embryo—Act^ agrees wdth* 
related in tho Kathfi.', but the episode wLicli forms thc^B?me 
of the present play, viz. the love of Udayana and A ranyikd, a 
captive priuccBS, the daughter of the forest King Vindhya- 
ketu, is not mentioned in tho story of Udaynna as related in 
tlic B'lt tho love intrigue of Udayana with a 

ciptivo princess, Baiidhnniati, which is briefly mentioned in the 
qpr^PHKrfrirr^t rtscmblcB the plot of the Priyadarsikil. Wo 
(|Uoto from tho tho following passage relating 

to Bandhumati :— 

*iiTT5r%fr uflaT ii 
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^T^<ni3Tfl^^?nr fwu II 

?T?£fr?iR ^araf i 
*TT?«i^T%maT OT5<f$« w >i?Tra: n 

?ra- cTwaf^Rq’ ^5T faamf^m i 

^ ^i ^ ^r fsianr ii 

*3 

aa: srar^r^ a^qr: f^^aai*^ i 

n #f>nrtiraf am ^ma %fMa n 

m af am?T Rffff aar ^ariaar i 
a'5Rf?r a^Tjj f? Ra'TRa: n 

aa?a sFtiai^r m aama:a ' 

R ^raanjiat 5ai%a aai? am n" 

( KalMsiritsiigara II. 0. 07-73. ) 

But iitither the nor tho can bo 

the source from which llarsha derived his plot of tho 
Priyadarsika^ since these two works, which are professedly 
abridgements of the f^=^5!TI, were written in the eleventh 
century, while our author live i in the 7th century. 
Moreover w'e know that the story of was kuown to old 

writers like and and oven to more ancient writers 

like Sudraka and Bhasa. The source from which all 
these authors derived their knowledge of the history 
of Udayana Vatsar&ja must, therefore, have been an 
ancient work, called composed by who lived 

about the Ist century A. D. This or the large 

collection of stories 'was written in the language ( a low 

Prakrit dialect ) and consisted of one lakh of verses. This 
great work was the inexhaustible storehouse of stories, from 
which many Sanskrit writers like Bhasa, Kilidas, Bdna, 
Shri-Uarsha, Bhavabhuti, t»nd others, derived tho plots of their 
works. The original is not available at present but we have 

two cxvtellent summaries of it, the f^^^TrR'irTU by and 

tlie by which we have mentioned 

®Tbc King is the passage is Udayana, the sovereign of the Vatsas 
the Queen is bis consort Vasavadatlil, Gop^Iaku is her brother, and 
Vasantaka is the King’s merry companion. 
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above*. The story of Bandhnmati resembles that of Priya- 
darsika, as the studeni oan seo from the passage from the 
quoted above^ the names 

and being common to both. Hence we con- 

elude that Harsha took for his basis the meagre story of 
Handhuroati, perhaps written in greater detail in the 
■uid worked it up into the present charming play. 


(3) Time Analysis of the flay. 

Ihe action of the Priyadarsikd covers a period of a little 
over a ytar, from the autumn ( ) of one year to the 

autumn of another. Per wo arc told in the Vishkambhaka of 
the first Act by the chamboTlain of Dribavarman, the king of 
the Anga country, that hie master was already a captive 
of the king of Kalinga; and from the closing ppeech of the 
same chamberlain we learn that the season of the year is 
autumn; for ho speaks of the uncommon severity of the 
autumnal heat and of the sun having pasi?ed from the zodiacal 
sign virgo to libra. From thiswo know that the month was 
Aavina, in which generally the sun is in libra. And wo learn 
from the message sent by the Queen Ang^ravati to her daughter 
Vasavadattu ( see p. 4d ) some days after the events of the 
third act which happened on the full moon-day of Asvina that 
it was more than a year since Drdhavarman was taken a 
captive. So the action of the play spreads over a period of a 
year and a few days more. 

Act L It is not possible exactly to fix the time of 
the action of the Ist Aot, It bogins in the forenoon 
of some day in the mouth of A'svina some two hours 
before noon as the Aot closes at mid-day ( see SI. 12 ). The 
Xing is introduced as holding conversation with his companion 
Vasantaka some day after his escape from prison and return 

I here is also a third and a mere faithful abridgement, whicli is 
also earlier, uf the Brhatkatha, known as the btlmtkathas'Ioka- 
sangraha, by one, Ibuldhasva'miu. It is, however, incomi'lete. onlv 
28 cantos being extant. In this also the events connected with the 
birth and early years of Udayana arc narrated including his visits 
to the city of the Serpents and his acquisition there of the magic 
lute, (ihoshavatt and of the art of taming elephants. Col. U. Pkl. 
Introd. pp. Ixx, Ixxi. 
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to Kausambi with V/iaavadatta. We loam from this convei- 
eatiou that Vatsarlija was incensed when he heard that 
Drdhavarman was taken prisoner and kept in custody by 
the King of Kalicga. So the nows of Drhavarman’s captivity 
must have reached Kaus'embi by the time the Kanchuki 
in the Vishkambhaka roaches Viridhyaketu'a capital. Again 
in the same scene when Vijayasena narrates the account 
of his conquest and utter destruction of Vindhyaketu, we are 
told that he reached the abode of Vindhysketu after a forced 
march of three days and that the attack was made at day¬ 
break. And we know from the speech of the Kanchuki in the 
Vie'kambhaka that all was over by the time ho returned to 
Vindyaketu^s place from Agastya-tirtha whore ho had gone 
to bathe and that no trace of the attackers was found. 8o it 
foliowB that the baitle was of short duration and Vijayasena, 
had left the place by or shortly after noon. ; for when the 
Kanchuki arrived ou the scone the sun was still very hot. Now 
must have taken at least three days to return to 
Kaus'amhi, so that he must have roched it on the seventh day 
from his starting from it. So the events mentioned in the 
Viakambhaka, viz. Viiidtiyaketu’s destniotiou, the loss of the 
princess aad the Ouainberlaiu’s resolve to go back to his 
captive master, mast have taken place four days before the 
events of the first act. 

Act II. An int^arval of at least one year (or more) separates 
the events of the first Act from those of the second • and for 
the following reasons. ( 1 ) It is clearly said in the 
P/aves'aka of the fourth Act that Drdhavarman was in 
custody for more than oueyear^ and this interval can only be 
placed between the first two Acts, as the third and the 
fourth Acts follow pretty closely upon the second, (*2) From the 
conversation between Indivarikd and A'ranyika we learn that 
a great intimacy had grown up between them. Again from 
the same conversation wo further learn of the Queen^e 
intention to inform the King that A'ranyikk had reached 
marriageable age, in accordance with his own bidding that he 
should be reminded when she reached that age. And in the 
same scene when the King sees A rnnyika and discovers that 
she is Vindyaketu’s daughter ha exclaims—Oh we have long 
been robbed.’^ All this points to a long interval. (3) From the 
King^e description of the beautiful scene presented by the 
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garden attached to the Dhdragrha and the t'lnk In it, it is clear 
that autumn had just set in ; and that can be tho autumn of 
the next year. The time of action of tho second Act 
therefore^ is some day in A'svina, as is evident aho frorr, the 
Queen^s observing a last in honour of the great sage Agaslya 
and her intention to give a Svastivdyana on that occasion 
which is done after Bhadrapada, (see p. 24 and com. thereon,) 
and the events mentioned therein take place late in the after¬ 
noon, as it is sunset when the King retires to hie palace 
after his unexpected meeting with A'raDyika. 

Act III— opens with the entrance of Manorama, rather 
late in the afternoon of the full-nioon-day of A svina. For 
in her speech ManoramU tells us that the remaining portion of 
tho play composed by SAmkrtyayani is to bo aetei before the 
Queen on the Kaumudi festival , which fulls on the fifteenth 
day of A'o'vina, and that her friend A'ranyika being absent- 
minded committed a mistake in her acting on the day. 
A'raiiyikd then enters and appears from her conversation with 
her confidante Manoramaa to have been deeply affected with 
love for the King and pining lor his company day and night. 
And from the lips of the VidxisLaka who enters next we learn 
that the King also is love-sick, passes his nights eleepltssly 
and finds pleasure in nothing but devising means to obtain a 
sight of A'rnyika'. This shows that we must allow a period of 
five or six days at least to intervene between the second aod 
the third Aeis to account for the deep impression made on 
the miiid^ of the lovers by each other’s sight at their first 
meeting. When Manoramd sees Vasantaka and learns from 
him how helpless his friend was on account of her friei.d 
A'ranyikd. she tells him how their m«»eting was to be brought 
about that very night when the acting was to be performed 
before tbe Queen. Vidusbaka then haves her, and she starts 
to go to the play-house with A ranyikd, and by the time they 
enter it, the twilight is already pa9t( 3Tric|:i??Tr p. 31 ). 

8o the action of the third Act begins late in tho afternoon of 
the day and ends when it is bed time, after the breeking up of 
the Mimic play, by the Quoen. See p. 44, King’s speech. 

Act IV. A few days’ interval separates tho fourth Act from 
the third. For In the opening speech of Minorama she 
complairis of tho Queen’s long continued aiigor and of the 
nardehlps of confinemont to which her friend has been subjected. 





This shows that A ranyika was in prison for some days 
Again from the conversation between ^dmkrlty&yaiu and 
Vasavadatt/i we learn that the A'ranyik&-love affair was a 
recent event. And Vidnahaka s humorons suggestion to the 
King to observe a month’s fast to gaio the Queen’s 
favour and his words further on 

p. 40, show that not many days, even a week, could 
have elapsed after the events of the ?5rd Act. 8o th® 
interval separating the third from the fourth Act must be a 
very short one. Bat we have no means of determining the 
exact hour of the day when tbe action of the fourth Act be¬ 
gins. It lasts for a period of about three hours. 


(4) Geography of the i e^y. 
See Notes p. 49. 


(5) Technical remarks. 

It will be easily seen that the Priyadaraika does not closely 
follow the various canons found in the Sans, treatises on 
dramaturgy, such as the Dasarupaka and the Bithity adarpana, 
as the liatndvali does. The Bandhis are not elaborated and 
well proportioned. The Bringdrarasa, the main sentiment 
of the play, is not well developed in it.s two parts and 

In this respect the Mai. is far superior to it. In it the 
king’s passion ( ) which is compared to a plant is 

gradually developed as declared by the poet himself in the 
words ) and qFii%?r*; see IV. 1, 

A detailed description of tbe Bandhis and their angas is 
not attempted hero as it is not of much use to the junior 
students. As a Ndtikd the Priya. conforms to the rules of 
dramaturgy on broad lines. As regards the throe chief 
requisites, the ^ is as the story of TTdayana and 

Vdsavadattd was popular at the time the play was written. 
The Netd or hero is ( see p. 9 ). The Heroine 

belongs to the variety known as (defined as grq] 

\ Da?. li. II. 10 ), The chief sentiment 
is 3 T^ or love. There is an oooasiouil infusion of 
Karuiia as in the lament of A'raJiyikii ( see pp, 15,24 ) 
and when she drinks poison, in ord^r to put an end to her 
miserable existence ( see p. 54 ). There is also a slight 
tinge of the as when the Vida, says 
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ffSrri'^ Hrzfr% (p. 38 ), or advises the King saying 

&c. (p. 48). As regards the denouement and the general 
setting the play opens with the usual The is 

not in its usual style but rather on the model of Bhdsa^ as 
no other character than the 8utradh4ra is introduced in it. 
In it the Sdtra. informs the audience of the name of the 
author, the title of the play and the occasion of its perform^ 
ance. Then there is a Yiskaxnbhaka in which the chamberlain 
of Drdhavarman, King of the Anga country, Iniefly narrates 
the part of the story, a knowledge of which is necessary for 
the understanding of the events related in the play. The 
Bijft or seed is also cast when the Kanch. says—^jq- 
W see p. 4 ). The Miikhasandhi 

begins where the King commits A'ranjlka to the care of 
VdsavadattA and terminates with the close of the 2nd Act. The 
Bija germinates and sprouts up when the King sees A'rfiuyik^l 
(p. 18) and afterwards clasps her at the neck (p. i^O). The 

begins with the 3rd Act (see com.) wherein we have 
the also. In the srf^o there is for the attainment of 

the Phala or the final object; bnt to have it further postponed 
the poet has used the devica of a which brings to 

light the King’s intrigue and thus hinders the progress of love. 
In the fourth Act which is introduced by a Pravtsaka, we 
have the 314457 and the Sandhis fused together, 

wherein the final object is attained; and the play closes with 
the usual Bbaratavdkya. 

(C^) OniTiCAi. be:\iaiiks on Hausha’s three j i.ay.s. 

Of the throe plays of llarsha, tlio Ratnavali and the 
Priyadars'ika have the same subject-matter, i, e., the love 
intrigue of King Vatsa. Four characters are common to both 
of these plays, namely, King Vatsa, Queen Vasavadatta, her 
attendant Kanchanamala and the Vidushaka \ aeantaka. 
Tlumanvat, the usual general of the King's army is mentioned 

♦iTiTJTrJf' also called ( An act containing a play in it ) is 
defined as—i nipW' 4 : 4 <r 3 T- 

^ErRR.'i Sab. D. VI. 20 ‘ A Secondary Act, incorporated into a 
principal Act and having the characteristics of a play in brief, such 
us its preliminaries, introduction, its Bija and its iinal end, is 
called a This device has been used by Bhavabhuti in his 

Uttar., Act VII and by llajas'ekhara in his Biilarruiiayana. 
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in the Priyadaraika as a minister and Yaugandhardyana 
mentioned but once in the Mimic play. Both are N&tikas in four 
acts. Both contain several parallel situations. Hence they 
are called sister plays. The Priyadars'ika is undoubtedly the 
earliest production of the author; judging from its simplicity 
and crudeness of construction as compared with the other two 
plays. The Ratnavall comes next, since it is more elaborate, 
and more polished. The N/ig^nauda^ though not so elaborate 
and polished as the Ratnavali, has to be put last, as it is 
Buddhistic in its tenor and sets forth the author's ideal of 
life in the last part of his life. 

The Ratnavali is considered the best of tbe three plays of 
Ilarsha. It is pre-eminently a Sanskrit play which strictly 
conforms to the various canons of Sanskrit dramaturgy. It 
is for this reason that exc3rpts from this drama are fretiuently 
(|UOfccul by the later writers on dramaturgy. As we have 
pointed out, Damodargiipta^ a writer of the 8th century? 
in las Kiittanimata has highly eulogised this play. Dr. 
Macdonoll, lu his ‘ A History of Sanskrit Literature ‘ writes 

Altogether Ratnuvall is an agreeable play with well drawn 
characters and many poetical beauties/^ Sec our Intro, to 
Ratn^ivali, p. 30. 

The PriyadarSikli; like the Rat., is a Niitikd named after the 
heroine Priya. who is known as A^ranyik/i up to the time of 
the denouement. This play is much inferior to the Ratnavali. 
The inventive genius and constructive skill of the poet do not 
shine out so pre-eminently in this play as they do in the other. 
But we must say to bis cTvjdit that the aotual development of the 
plot ( the mere skeleton of which he got from the Brhatkathd ) 
us it runs through all the four Acts to its finis is practically 
his own invention. The general aimplicity of its style and 
form, the skill shown in the creation of the various incidents 
and situations whii:b keej> up the interest in the progress of 
plot and some striking descriptions in it make the play a 
pleasant reading. Some of the descriptions in the play are 
admirabl j—as the description of the palace-garden—‘ 

d:c,—Act II, 2, 3; the 

description of the baauty of A'ranyika— 

?T|Tr^^n?4?TI Act 11. 6-, the description of the angry 

Queen—qil'Jr?? —Act. Ill, 13, 14, 15 ; &c. <fec. 

The predominant sentiment in the Pidyadarsika as in the 
Ratnavceli is love ( zjm ); but it has not been properly 
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developed, as it has been in the Mai, by his great predecessor, 
Kaliddsa. Harshi helps out his plot in both the plays by 
having recourse to superhuman agency. The King’s 
restoring the dying Aran, to life by means of magic 
formulas excites the sentiment of wonder ( '-rgri ). The 
imprisonment of Priyadarsika gives rise to the senti¬ 
ment of pathos ( )} while the sentiment of terror ( ) 

is roused when she is brought in a dying condition on the 
stage. The most striking feature of the drama, however, is 
the introduction of an Embryo—Act ( ) in the third Act^ 

forming an integral part of the drama. The whole scene is 
cleverly designed and skilfully managed. This reminds 

ua of a similar play within a play in Bhavabhuti’s Uttarrama- 
charita and Shakespeare’s Hamlet, I)r. A. B. Keith in his 
• The Sanskrit Drama, ’ makes the following comments on 
the two sister plays—^^Tbo originality of his NaTkA.s is not 
perhaps great,but ho ha^ effectively devised the plot in both*, the 
action moves Binoothly and in either way there is ingenuity. 
The scene of the magician's activity in the liatuavali is 
depicted with humour and vivacit}*; the parrot’s escape and its 
;‘hatter are skc’ched with pitjuancy, and the exchange of 
costumes in the Ratniivali is natural ami effective. The double 
comedy in the Priyadarh'ika is a happy thought; the intrigue 
in Act IV is neatly conducted so as to show us Vasavadattd 
in the light of an affectionate nitce, end the scene with the 
bee is attractive”. 

The Priyadaresika bears a close rosemblcance to ite sister 
play lUtniivali, both a;^ regards the general conception of the 
theme and the method of its development, and so there ar 
naturally many similar ideas and parallel situatioTis in it. Some 
of these we note below— 

In Act 1 of the Priyad., wo Lave mention, made of the dis¬ 
appearance of the princess A'ianry., by her father’s chamberlain 
and of her being subsequently brought to the king by bis general 
Vijayasena; and we have in the introdetory scene of the 
Hat. Yaungandharayana, Yatsa's minister telling us of the 
rescue of Bagariha from a ship-wreck. The scene in the 
garden in the second Act of Priy., wherein AYaiiyiki in the 
company of Indivarik4 is seen by the king and his confidant 
has many points of resemblauoe to the scene in the 2nd Act 
of the liat. In the third Act of the Priy, and also cf the 
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Ratii&. similar schemes are devised for the meeting of the 
lovers by Vasantaka and a maid-servant. Other similar episodes 
in the fourh Act of both the plays are the imprisonment of 
Vasantaka and of the pTincesses and their rescae by the king, 
in one case from poison and in the other from fire^ and the 
final sanction of the Queen to the marriage of the Heroine of 
each play with the Hero. Other minor similarities are pointed 
out in the notes. 

The Priyadarsika, however, bears a closer resemblance 
to the MAlavikilgnimitra of KdUddsa in the general outline 
of its plot^ both being based on tfce story of Bandhnmati 
( see supra p. xxv ). Thus the hand of the Princess Priya. is 
promised to king Vatsa by her father while in the Mai. 
an alliapce is sought with king Agnimitra by M&dha 7 a?eaa by 
giving him in marriage his tister Malavikd. Both M&dhav- 
sena find Drdhavarman, Pfiy.'a father, are taken prisoners by 
rival kings and both are finally reeoutd by the Heroes of the 
two dramas. Madhavasena's minister tries to bring M&l. 
to king Agnimitra, while it is Dr.lh.'s cli'iinberlsin who trio 
to brirg Pfiy^. to king Vatsa. Both meet with accidents ; 
the htrolne of the M6). is brought by Virasena, the keeper <'f 
a border fort and given in charg? of Dhdrini, Agnitnitra> 
Queen, while Priya, is brought by Vijayasena, the victorious 
commander of the army of Vatsa, to bis master, who in his 
turn orders Lor to be committed to the care of Lis (juocn 
Vil’^avadatta B:>th the Heroines are taught dancing, singing 
<fcc., and both are accidentally seen by the respective Kings, and 
love spring?’ up between the heroes and the heroines of the two 
plays. To V>Ting about the meeting of the two lovers 
the mimic play is arrai gtcl in the Priy., while a dancing 
exhibition ii arranged in the M41. Mhlavika is seen with hor 
attendent in a garden by the King and his confidant 
and so is A'ranyikfi. in the Priyadar.^ik4. We have Kausikl, 
the !iser of MAdhavasena^s minister, in the role of a religious 
lady, aj-p?aring as a friend of the Queen in the Mai., and so 
we have Sdmkrty&yani in tho third and fourth Acts of the 
Piiy. The Vidu's careless talk in sleep in the Mai. betrays 
Malavika^s meeting with tho King, while Vasantaka^s talk in 
fleep during the course of the Mimic play brings to light 
the ruse used for bringing about A'ranyik^^s meeting with the 
King in tho Priy. The magic uso of the ring bearing a snake's 
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figure which counteracts the eliect of poison in the case of the 
Vidu, who feigas to be bitten by a serpent in the fourth Act 
of the Mai. has its reflex in the King’s connteracling the effect 
of poison on A'ranyik^ by means of a charm. And finally 
we have the true identity of M&l. revealed in the M6.1. in the 
last Act as that of A'ranyikd in the present play. Tie 
similarities of ideas, expressions &c. found between the Priy. 
and the Nagdnanda we have pointed out in the notes. 

The Nagananda is a Nataka in five Acts and stands on a 
higher plane than the other two plays which arc mere court- 
comedies. Tho play is of a unif^ue typo^ .since it depicts the 
grandeur of self-sacrifice in human life. As Dr. Keith 
remarks^ llarsba here rises to the task of depicting the 
emotions of seif-sacrifice^ charity, magnanimity^ and resolution 
in the face of death.’^ Toe Hero, Jiinutav^hana, psnetratcd 
with the ideals of Baddhism, is convinced that to saoiifice 
oneself for the good of others is the highest duty, lie has 
accepted the doctrine of non-violence and adheres to it so 
firmly that he will not make war even upon his enemy who ha^ 
deprived him of his kingdom. When his friend and brother- 
in-law, Mitravasu, assures him of an easy victory over his 
enemy and the consequent restoration of his kingdom to him, 
Jimutavahana replies :— 

‘ I will give my own life for the sake of another in cornpaseion 
unasked; how then can I consent to the cruel slbughter 
of men merely for winning a kingdom. ’’ Iljre llarslia 
reveals himself in uttering these sentiments Harsha who 
had been once the hero of hundred battles and who tv his 
brilliant victories over his enemies had become the Paramount 
Lord in Hindustan, was in the last part of his life a st^noch 
follower of the Buddhishtic doctrine of non-violence ( ). 


(7) The niiNcirAL charactees on the riAv. 
Vatsaua^'j (The Hero). 

The Hero of the play Priyadaisikd, Yatsardja a king of 
Kaus&mli, has many charming legends and stories woven 
round his name. It seems that his life full of romantic 
adventures, made a deep impression on the popular mind in old 
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days, as is clear from the remark in the irfrrrsnTT of the play, 
fT)I ^ ’ Hence there are no references to his 

irreat deeds in this play save one adventure, vtz,^ his escape 
from his captivity, in which he was kept by the powerful 
monarch, Mahasena Pradyota, of Avanti, and his carrying off the 
latter's daughter and making her his Queen. And eince the 
poet chose to write a Ndtikd it was not his object also to 
present his hero in any of the serious aspects of his character. 
Bound by the hard and fast rules of Sans. Dramaturgy he 
has cast liis characters in the conventional mould He has 
taken care to show his hero in the enjoyment of courtly life, 
the stirring events of his public life having already won for 
him great popularity. We cannot, therefore, comi)are him with 
Agnimitra, the hero of the Malavikagnimitr.a. But compar¬ 
atively speaking the character of Vatsa is not so well 
developed in this play as it is in the Ratnavali. He belongs 
to the class of heroes called —‘Firm, gay, and tender¬ 

hearted.' He is courteous and affectionate to his Queen while 
engaged in a new love adventxire. As soon as he sees a 
charming young maiden, he falls in love with her and thinks 
of nothing but meeting her again and making love to her. 
lie is helped in his love intrigue by his companion, the 
\'idu8haka, and Manorama, an attendant of the Queen. In the 
Mimic play in which by a cunning device he is given an 
opportunity of meeting A ranyik6, he proceeds to act towards 
her in such an ardent manner that he rouses the suspicion of 
his queen Vasavadattu. When the Queen knows the whole 
truth and breaks up the play in anger, be apologises to her in all 
humility and even falls at her feet. Though his Queen 
does not accept his apology or relent, lie tries his utmost to 
conciliate her. And whtn the Queen knowing that A'rapyika 
is her cousin P/iyadarsika, places the latter's hand in the 
King's hand, he with delicacy withdraws his hand saying 
that he is satisfied that his Queen is reconciled. One noble 
trait of his character, however is brought out when be 
appreciates the valour of his fallen enemy and ungrudgingly 
bestows praise on him in the words—I 

( Act I. ). 
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A'ranyuca' or Priyadar.s'ika'. 

Priyadarsika is the Heroine of the play, as the very name 
of the play clearly ehowa it. She is called up to 

the lime of the denouement^ because she was found in a forest, 
Priyadarslka is a colourless character, possessing no striking 
intellectual or moral fpialities. She belongs to the variety of 
heroines known as givjr, who is defined as-‘givjT 

represented as a young maiden of rare 
beauty. As soon as the King catches fight of her he bursts 
into a panegyric of her beauty * ]% 

I &c, ( Act II. 6 ). When she sees the King she falls in 
love with him and remarks that her father was right in 
promising her to him, thus preferring him to other suitors 
( 3^:^ ^ I rTr?r^ ^^] I i). 

is extremely timid and sensitive. She laments that her 
passion is hopeless and will never find its fulfilment. She 
therefore longs for death that would relieve her of her sorrow- 
groT ^rr:‘if 3;^^ %'[%:! Fortunately she is 

cheered up and helped by her friend rf^irirr. But she gives way 
to sorrow and dtspoudency to such an extent that she actually 
takfs poison. Thus Priyalarsika evinces none of those 
qualities which constitute a great character. There is, how¬ 
ever, one admirable trait in her character also. »She does not 
reveal her identity to the last, even to her confidante Manorama 
and this speaks highly for her keen sense of family honour. 


VA'jtlAvADATTA'. 

Vesavadatta is the chief Quoen, elderly and majestic. Ller 
love for her lord is sincere and deep and her jealousy proceeds 
from her true deep love. In the Mimic play, when the King 
makes love to A'raiiyika, playing the part of the Queen, with 
great ardour, her suspicion is aroused. And when she learns 
the truth from the lips of the Yidushaka, who gave out the 
secret in his drowsiness, she breaks up the play in anger and 
orders both A'lanyika and the Vidfishaka to be imprisoned as 
being accomplices in the plot. She spurns the conilciation 
and prostration of the king. She is truly a (a proud self- 
respecting woman). She keeps Aranyika for a pretty long 
time in prison. She is not easily appeased. When, however, 
she learns that A'ranyika has taken poison, she is at once 
struck with penitence and immediately orders her to be 
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brought into the presence of the King, who is an expert in the 
treatment of poisons and magic formulas, for being restored 
to life. She is an afEectionate niece, for we see her plunged 
iu deep grief at the news of the long imprisonment of her 
aunt’s husband ( Act IV ). The nobility of her mind is seen 
when she gladly bestows the hand of A'ranyitii, whom she now 
knows to be her cousin, Priyadarsika, on the King, in 
fulfilment of her father^s promise* In fact the picture of the 
Queen drawn here, though not so magnificent as that of 
Dh6riui in the M41. ( see V. iO ) is quite ia keeping with the 
requirements of a NiUika. 


The Vidi'shaka. 

The ATdfisliaka is a boon companion of the King who amuses 
him in his lonely hours. Ho is a BrAhmaiia but without 
learrjing, great wit or wisdom. He is greedy and over eager 
to receive gifts. He excites laughter by his appearance^ 
quaint remarks and movements. He helps the King in his 
love intrigue. ’When A'ranyika is attacked by bees and 
covering her face with a mantle calls to her friend for help, he 
cleverly advises the King to run to h^r rescue silently so that 
she may clasp him mistaking him for her friend. He ia an 
accomplice in the scheme by which the King gets an oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting and making love to Araiiyika in the 
Mimic play. But he is light-headed and gives out the truth 
of the whole plot in his drowsy condition. He, however? 
sometimes makes very clever and appropriate remarks* 
When the chamberlain of Drdhavarman informs the King 
that the Kaling king was killed and Drdhavarman 
restored to his throne, the Vidushaka says in the hearing of 
the queen, I ( 

( srr^foq-^f l. When the King succeeds 

in restoring A^raiiyika to consciousness, the Vidushaka again 
significantly reminds the Queen, . 




DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


MALES. 

—The stage-manager. 

^rHCT3=T: ( )—The Hero, king of Kausambi. 

)—A Ikahmana, the Hero's companion and 
confidant. 

Minister of Vatsar4ja. 

'—The commander of the army of VatsarAja. 

—The chamberlain of Drdhavardman. 


FEMALES. 

—(Whose real name is called 

) The Heroine, danghter of king I^rdhavarman. 

—The Queen, wife of Vatsaraja and danghter of 
Mahasona { also called Pradyoia ), king of 
Ujjain. 

—An attendant-maid of the Q,iieen. 

ITJrrTl^r—A maid-servant, eonfidante of A'rfinyikS,. 

—A maid-servant of the Queen. 

srm^rfr ( )—The female door-keeper or portress of 

Vatsar&ja 

—An elderly holy lady, associate of VdsavadattS. 

PERSONS v\:c. MENTIONED. 

:—The chief minister of VatsarAja. 

—King of the Anga country and father of the Heroine. 

A bard, and Retinue of Vasasvadatta. 


SCENE. 

PraveSaka of Act I.—some part of the Vindhya forest. 
Rest of the Play—Kaus&mbi, the capital city of Udayana. 
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TflT^ ira: gjTl%?T^t I 

WTOi: 

'^f %r EBtgjfii^T ii 

-5tJl'^ofK{ I 

»i?5i; qf%v?ran3q: q?:3iRn: ■flraq;ir?5?T’iT?q: <af?qT»?^ojqiiq^ 

JTOSqpi^ I iiqf ^ %qq a5Fqqqrfeq^^nCT0355l: 5I?:5;?Ijflf'i!aif#5- 
qqR'^l fq^vjTtqi; qfirqqgnqrllKqqit q5f7;q';qr^g^I5qs^ia3[^fff;iii 
Jiq?iqi5q^qnl’iT=qT3^ iqvq: I yfra?Tq?qi: (^rriqgii- 
fil^n^qc^qRcafcfiq^stH q^q % qq: qqigW'R’ q q 

^qH I ?qq^g^5iiqq-+nTRqi3mqg q:^?qqqq<j-fq: ?fTf^i- 

|qra(?a[^qr^qi5t^t^*q; aR¥[Ra-^53 aqigra i qw q f^^- 
T^r—Tr51Tgq?T—5TTm5I?^qqi'^q ^q^sqqq^ qr^iR^TRl;^^- 
qg^tqifqqi fqq^fgq«n-4?nq«q apqTqq5T%EEiqr gq Rqqq^^I^q^^{^Rqq 

JjTIigf^ISCtqw I q^ ^WRq q^qi q^I^Biqi^RqqqqRr^?: EKIg- 

iqql: ao'iqt >jftq5qT'>l: ^^Rqirfrq: ^»?q qqRqi^ (q£pRfRqtqt?q%^ 

qftqqipqif4«RreW g^5feqqqq^q fqqq^q I qrsq HTrqqcSBI^t 5^- 
q'gqspq qq >A?q?q^\^q=?Tnfqi%iq aqiq^iqT ggiqgt 
^igqq-sra ai^qqraifqiqrg'ioiTRfq gfqfgaqq gfqqui l %iq5 qsq. 
%%qT qmiqvglf^qqsi'qgcq q >qigqq'qq?qFi: 1% g q;^icqq^fq qq- 
gsfif^q: q^^qqrqqrqF: RTS^ SPqqfqiRq I a'qiq Wiq^iqqqwifqr qgffl 

fqaiaqi%: l #qirqtf^%’i5qq;fqq^q; 'Jiq# qra^q, 3Rq gq- 
q^tf^qqfeqqmqqtqi^sEqq^ qiqq^q, aiq? qiqftl^l^q^pftqq;; 
ntiRq tftqi'q^q q qiqiqqfq qiq^fgq^q i%iqfiiq ^qqq'nn'iira 
qiqrqiq?iga?q2(fiqi[ qFSRqqrqi: q;gqf?a qq: rasRiqL ' ^sq qqi- 
q ^>!ijq5ftqcq^eqqqqFgq ?:iq f^qi%iq;qqTrqT- 

qtq q<q? sRfjq^ i 

?T^q >Traq;it^gtf^qg;iq;ayqi^qqTgq?qq?: ^'ag 
qq^ftqq <1faqq^aqifqia ^jz^q^q^qaiq^ i qt q 
^gqqi^qrqFR—“ 3Tqq?^: yqoiI^cRq ^R^q^liqqqqjq^gw: 11^4- 


q5[i5iiq. It ” # I agTSE^^qqig- 
g|=i; i qg 

=q g^qiJTI W5l«li?H<,5EH?;4 ¥iq‘f- 

fqii^=^m?i5E5ifqg?n gf^^t ^gtJii| 5 /^ i^qf^aiq, 1 

q^mgs^^Fnowqiri'Ji Tc5TTai53fT*iriir'qT aiH’+q 
JfTgi^qri fiFfma — “ 3Tip«q^F?qj«q 

i R5^q<i«?^ ?.rafg h ” 

# I a^qsffqr ar^tq 1 riiin^?? ^'- 

qp-r siTrJcR^a'qfqrs^g^^qi^gsq^q 1 3''iqqi«l^rq 

=q 1 raqqiwqi qi&^ic^ q^qi? gqif t; 1 aiq qiqq*- 
gTqj;qTaqRam4'i p.fq;qTr45 qf«iafiRq?iRa? qRRra sqqar qtn 
•qR^feq: I a?q =q ssqiqqtgqdg^ea^q qigi^cqqfqw^tqug^ii 
qraqqrif qfqt qrq qqiia 1 jjirqq;! ^ cqqqqi^i ?iii |i|qi 

laqqRiw q^i arq arRioq^i^qi^i I ?q q 9^qt' wisq aqiq: 

^qi#i I qRqt q^twqwqfqgsiqRa q^gRra^Ra aiq^iV 
sqrqRq^ 1 sRqf ^ qifeqjrqrgqqraa qjqrq^iggqsTaT rq^rs 
sT-iq'jqt gqnq^qiqiqiqrqqwa— 

sisaiTTf aiqqRqiqrarsRat j^q^R^tq^i qifsqjiqi aiwi ^qkfqq^ii- 
^wqra: 1 aat fq^fg% ??q«#i: q.5=|t%q: s^a^g^a '^qqa^q q^ga; 
fqsafq fa^ag, 1 a^qi—qn^ifqqfalqqai ufaisqaTauq ^qqi?ai qs-qaaa 
qRRpnq q^g^^qa q?aa^i q^qara faqa^ lia a q;ia^- 

a?aia?q q^fqq^^Hg aiqqsRsraa^af q^ia ala: 1 aa^j ai%raq^T- 
i^qarRJT fqa-qi qjqRq,?st a^.fsar faqqraq;i ‘3Ta:q< aiq ?qig qqi- 
tfimaiat qca?;i3nqtq^tq ^qimaqg'q qiRiqiaua q?qiaa aff5=f%afqqi?i 
?sqirq'i mqarqif^qa^isiqq^gq gqspr fq^-q^aias gqifqai 1 a a q^sg^t 
aifaf^aaaqaiq qaara aa: 1 qqr afagaatqi aRqia%?iqanq-^^- 
gararasqai ai'aaqjqa. 1 aa; ^qrlaaqq afqi aanqqRq^qT sfifqa a'c®^- 
«qiififa aiiq faaa: 1 aqa^at qRRijnq^qqiqi: qq^ qaiaiia ^iqtarar- 
qpqiqqai ta '31 ?' 2 T qiaqqai a ^aaqraifqafqra q^qaqqiai 1 aal 
ifia'taw; qiarfira fq^qaa^q qfqf^^q a amq #iFq aea^qiiqiaa ^fa 
HRqqaq alt a^^ta afq^q^q fqstq^satfq^ f,aoqtraa1|i^giagqi^q' 
arf^ arqqqq^ 1 qqq a^fT =q at inq^qi%iatH, i faaa^aiaat 
fq^tqaa ^qq f^^a; atgia=njia¥a ^tinfqgt iq^qaai 

qqisafq.a nialq f^qa^ qaar gga^Faq:^ sfafg; R?«qig: %afiq 
r^v:q^q¥ta^ qqTafaila^faqqa^tq: ag, ggq qqi q fa:^aa?iq 



in) 

dai-R ff^ll 5I55[5ir^?raUTf3 
^ 5iir5i?R5ra3ri1^^^ gfR R^Rissn t sqiiq^^ 

^ ^ 3R«riR ?I flTrl ^ mcl; 

^ fafWS3ITr 'F^PEI 

fiRT^fm SIR rasfa I 3f ara ^•. amoiiirf^ i ?ici > 

sTfiRjrr ^ sfr *iRHif3!ir c^ r^si ^®*n i%^s^?rn%R ^RRitciirs 
rI Ris=iPRi«n^ra i ^^las^iia cna?^!?,^^?w^5RS=i 

5jfa%f ^^?c[;g^sf4tcRpr,i Icin'i'^RisW'^^ng^n^: sfRi^sra- 

^?ara: I arr? ^ F.tro^aRVJRT? araj^i fci^-T!i'ir=^cii%?ii: 

?:f3#(r=N5rl^ sicnim fra t 

^ar^nf <i|fi a^si: i aa nCigagigq^iraf^r 

ffmt s| sigra%^i aCicf-'^sira^ra^ii^ rtow- 

arara 1 3T5f(ra? aRiR^ira ^'wra^fgji- 

I^T3i 33^ftrara%raifHrf'<iw^i^w RRinfigRi^mrai; w3t- 
scatn^-iqif^^jr sTRfojfqrar era es^raRwrartadi i ^ira^RRi- 
qfrarawi ^rssnrafiRojfi ?eraey'7era''3TiffeT verier ^rraau^R 
^igtffera# # qera^e e? eeraniiirrasra firafie*T?Ei eai 
eer ra^ir vzi i f^^sei =^1 i i%ira4 eieaRei 

e^i|iR^?e?i'i^“i3Craraf ^efeFgqfjCrai'^R'^^^'nwarieiqifiT i%ra- 
iraqra, i sreq^ eeTiege^firae: i q;s?;Rqqr^raar 

e'i'WeeRqerais^pjfq;! araqr^^nra .^qe^raifea; i asqi at m ra^'i- 
qfqnsrai ff'nigqeeR aeararaa =q i arae^irq af 

sps aram raieea'a ■twef^RragflRe e i ?i3iia ff.i eerrae ij^eqe^ 
aTteoqqii a e^gt q??Rar ernaarf 9i4 e agRi^ii a^aif aiaa srar i eqi^ 
aig aicM qaqiaira i ar^Ra? TO'ieifMraaRraift^rafiqii f^r eana- 
’Raqisj ara^a Rsrai i raaa %J^qRq.R')a% i ^e^airaT^N^at 
?raf%a: qj ^qra: garat S|rara fraraaa qR'qaara raae m eaqra! 
nfiwRaf afq^ i 

gcfr^if^ araesraa ‘ ^ a: a eifcai3RaT%a?a aa a 
^Rat ara^iqwseRa af^iraqa?! f-ana; Itgsiafrraa araasafara 
*^i aiaasfiaiiiHiaT a%arai: a^; i era fi: aas 3ae5aa.aT faaaaai 
iirafsaaRaaa afaaafi gaakaa^JUaw aai afa aai i%aa aa'iaia 
'^r f^ara i araCTai^aMTqisceq ira aafe ffar aie^qna^raqqat- 
aaaar i arq^a^ ai ais^iql ai^raH i aara^ar ^asaaiqaiSRigqg- 
^.afafa ?ir?aT aigqeKa asaaraHaiaiaiwa: f^feeq- 

ai^ eaiq 3^| aiaaa i aiaRa? siRffenfilai ?sagf%a afaeaa aflai 
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I frt 3nrit g>=^r- 

=jw: eK?n?ai?!aW5RsiT i ci# w?a%inra553n^ ^ 
aamw »ira'^2Tdr^r jt#kih-3i?i <i5n^wifir4*ia^Jji; aijaiRr^T: 
fia^^ 2 ia^<a am ^zw. ^seti: j^aiaasaH. i a^n^ftferai 'flm- 

'•>af^ I aif awa'a: t Ba i a^am ^ai 

45^ fam: aamatmaagaag a?T?:ioT: 1 sfa a?a ^saraaa 1 aa^a- 
'^lia ^ gaf f^a^aia^ait aaw aCifaia^sgrritmacat 

faaa^fja'Taaia, 1 a^aiN ?aaj?ar ai aejmiaaia; 1 aa: aw awja% 
ag^raaaifaaaaa^atat fiaat araaaai aaamifa^ a-i^aa ^sawia 
?mfagaait aa^mmfeaf ^ea^iTmaai 1 aai faaati^^gR gm 
aa^aa;: t a^ w-aa afaa«faa ga aiaf^i g^-iJiana astaaRagatai 
aai f-at aag-sa t ^mfa aa^'aa a?aflif-«ifaaia:, 1 araa- 

antfa a-aama sraaim aiaa^a asjatamra aai^mga^i g?a?a ?ram 
mai siRio^ a ^^aatf'^a 5 JajaK% a#mimia aratai^ja frai ara- 
aa^a aarawaiTa arf^a aaia aai i aai am^iaifa aiaa'ia aai ^i: 
amaafara R^aaialcawaia fa’-aii^a: 1 

aaai% aaimr naa ^aaaaf ^aaaami aiRW- 
w.mn f%?5paaaiafmtma 3'5aaii%?aia 1 aa^ai mfeai ^raaafea 
aa^aaa' ^aaraiFi^ami siiaai «4ifana: 1 ai%iia fefea- 

aia'ia-fia ar^fam i?aamr aa awaT aitsaaa: aafa^ aaca? a;fe- 
iTfaam a^aa 1 aa fasaa lai^a ’giaifa aa-^ a ag^aaratra^aaaa;- 
fiaafafa 1 asiaar^agfa ^aamama ^ai i%aiia 1 aaa:a? a^ai: a? 
aifaaa^ai \ aa aracarf anaaf amaa ?mi%a^q?aTaa 

aai ataaai% aiaaCT ga aaiaata am^ianq a^q^aa: 1 aa: aij- 
?aiajat sraaa^iaaa^gafa^ta a?if-^ia ai^a^paaa aaj^ 
3Traa, 1 srfaa^pati aia; aa a^fe#(r^gaa faaa^ ataaaa: 1 anaqat- 
:a^aiim araistalai arraarai: 1 si?! ’at ai a-fe^aa; gt as 5 a ar ’atm- 
atia I a^’ai ataaaaii aiaaaima: qRaiq a^iam aiaaa %aaiia#t 
aaaaaisgf^i faaaagai aaa'i fasta^ar 55?v:ra^gsi gm irma srfa- 
q?a maa: 1 ais^^ai Faaria magnqaaa fsaaa; fanaiasia- 

-jq; aa^i: I siaRaa aatmi aa^iaiim afsfa snaoa^r aiiafaVirata raa 
-ftW niim^a al^ # aiaawia ^aaaa: 1 aai ^tuai aat^iaRMaa 
aiimi^ia gftafaTO^a aia^ita faf%Riai 1 af ?^a at 

laarat > asipr faaaiy^i % aiaaifa faaai^aawiai anas 1 aa; 
:^fimi55iaa sfiaaa aiaawt aiti m laaatliqaaRaaa't aiaa^ 
a ?taa qf^am, t aqaaat aa aii^r a<aai#a a>^T ti 
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gsf: 

^ if ?ii sniioi; « 

^'T^lffcS^^T Wj^flWf »fTfT l%qT?n^ It \ It 
3ifq ^ I 

%^l^rT^f?^ »Toi^^5^g%5 

JiTf*. ^«f< Tq5TT% raqgr^ sr^JTiw \ 

HtfTt s'l^trsri^r STHK^rr^r Tisiff mv msi 
^T5y: ^Hi 5T f%^5R*r?isqw Hr^jifw^rTr 1 

Tia^w 5Tf iiir^ar ktstt ^rffr^t^fi- 
^frw KOTirtrPi^iirw^^r^HT «<fg 11 \ n 

m fUK^Et l‘>J:=5trqq; nfR- 

si^qFTir^’TnR’-f^ 

fiTq^qwsiiq’iH-'^ia t 5u«j qt^rii ^t: 

T%qT^ ^c-qr'nqi?5 I 

q^eiiiTiT^’iq^k ?Hr ^r?i: ^bi B'4i=??;i i 

gq; SHI^IiVb HigT%d SlfSrrm qRir: m 

?i5$tTf;i 1 B«iT ^ 35g^K5f:feBi hbi br q^^RU i et^; g?r«R^- 
fg^?5: isqt ?!j5Ri sTi^rBBqBB g4 q^iRigsii 1 qi^qi: qr^B^n 

^ qi^^jq^: 1 % gq qq^iiR qrw ira sn^qq^B Bipt qwR f’: wA\ i 
^rqiffqR-q: I g^T^j rqsifiq ?q?fiqrq#gfgBiq,r qrrq^nrai 1 ^if- 
i g^( sirtjqqqilreBH, 11 ^ 

u q It fqsrqtpqqifqt gq^jq BfRqqqRqra-aiTq 1 %5!T^m » 
%?!T?IlSt %55IBqBra 3^# HR'ilBircSl^ '11^1% qiPTUR BR I 
smqtfqg 3!??rqif^^-wg% ^qf cwt ?rcg i fur? qq^%^ ing: 
jfifRa? fqqif^ gw I !%f§R RROT^R'Jf^d gq g^ni (%fgqfgw aggr^ i 
t TqjRtfiq gg«. ^ qqg«al. \ ■g.qiffqr. 







^^sc?nT%H^’5^^*Tgii^ tng gi: ?t: ii ^ u 

() 

^’^R: -(?15^fTT?RT^ 

=^ 5?^?R7»iFf ’?t?(T,i%?iJW ?i%h 

qrai^5^ i uq^sqq %itfq ^ ?isn ^tpn 

3Tlfesif^?q: gg: Jft^!: ra^: q: qig II ?q3'q?I fqq: I q^^'Ji-sr^qW 
l^fqqra^qr 5nq?i ^iwaqq, I jRi ii '-. II ^rqjTTq^rfq qqrqivq- 
qnniqs'^q qqqT i cif^ Jiisiaqfq->-.7rq^qTq: qq q.racgf^-jqjiqi'ft i 
q<qi^q^qtq2fq^q5q q^iw ii ?frt ii qt?q,i'4iq,?qi5iwi?iCi 
iiqii; q'qsjfe; 13^ ’^nTigq I iw '^wqqq: i 

1 qi^^f wif q,i5qT-q?75q q;q5^r*P5^rqqq;!qqiiq qqi qqife 
siw«r% qiqq; niCra^qq qimRiHfqit R-s.ra^Rqqq 3^qi: ^qi%- 
Iqqq'n: q5^5F?q'^?:?irqqra^r fqqrq: ??gfq;<,'^iR?qqq qp-n; q;5=qi%qi 
fiqflqqr^q iq-'q%qro’Rq?-i¥H3q: qjq^qt q<w?qqq qwt: 

qi?f^q: q^fq?i qtwnflTcPqq fmi ?^’n ^fqqq prrgpqpi 

pfqi: qRjRifRqRijrltqqi Jiiqq RfqFqri^T niRia^ pq'ipqqr: ptr ?^- 
fqq^ii'tTj.q ^qqqq ?ifi pqqinR'''qq;i ^l ^i^fg^sqii 

Rifqqjiqr: ilqrqi^ wzi^ pg^sq^feRriiEi- 

'•qoTTq ' ISqRT'^rqRIRq ^ qR^im^iqiqifqqT ^fefiri3j^ q^qROlI 

?:r3qqRaiq: qiqrq^t-^qifqRT ^fifewgqp-l q R?T-4%"RmiPiTqqq^q gn- 
R'=(qRq%qiqr^ anfX^^^rafeir^fr ^^q^'q: gqRrsqRi'pq qt^gsjqr B?qi 
?iti fqq#iiq"Rwq'qwqrfq aq-qiJ-J: B.Rq; ii 

BT5Sl?fr Itb— qi'^Wij'qtnrqBw-sTiiqr^RffqiqTpq; ='4'iq:: qnsqi^- 
fjqq;: I qi^qtfq Wq q^qf qqrfqfqqfiirq qr i RRqiq'qgiqsii^^srivtqT'qH- 
^qr II ?rq i iTqmp%qma^rq-q?q^ q^fsqiR qjqt^qqi: f^iffsqi: 
qiRqqpq qjq: i qpnqa g^nqrapj^i qrqiiqq qi q^fqqs qRq) ii ^ i 
BH Hq'raqigsR qi^qfq b?1’'^b: i qj^'Sj'Ji-qi^pi qqgqrq q?BB pjrb- 
qrqq^B > ^w^qq’ijqfqB?iqR qfiRq: u arB^R'i'^img: qiq^fq =q q?gq: i 
^rqqrqqJt?: ?ii'^q n ?fq^i qRi M't qqr 'q qRif^: i % =q 

q qqira arrqqq i 3R%RR qpqr: PI 5f^I I ST'^'t qi q^3 

^fq^q qpT ?qqr qaqr qqr aiRi'jqi i fsiqqiVrq;r qrqfq i qn^i q^R^qf 


? 5 ^:- 



5l»wlrsf: I 




1 ^ I qqFT^I ^ I 

^rni^rSRinoi fq?Tt I ^R^q5c?T^=^qr 


f«r^rT i (i) siiqi'^cTfi^ fimTRl»T^r- 

^fll% ^ W^?T: I f I 

T^q,w; ^T%: qRq^c^tlT 50T5 ITt|wii 
ITTT ^ gr^^T^’^Kcf 1TT2^ ^ qq»3[ I 

SRrq^qwqT^ qriBUTrfqf^qTH: q? T% 5^- 

3R^i?nq^?iT^ ^gf^a: ^qf goirqr noi;»^ n 


/'-»/'•• \ ^ r-*. rv,r>i 

( i ) \ qiq 

f^%f^irqqM2qq'Ji: ^\- 

*\ 

fT% q^mqqr i 


I ??5qwr JJFR^Biqt Fiqr sinw;iM5i: i ?n'4 ^irsiiirqa- 

%T^5qq ^ ?:q^r i ^q>4 ^qpqqwqn ^rrflw: aeiqjiq i ?cq- 

qq; I snqrtqifq 3Tfil5qnf aifq qj^if fllH qr l qnqqqi'^'i^qT ^fq eura: ' 
ajpqqii^l l qqqqf'q ^Tfqrrqqq: i ' ^qqrqF^qqqfq ’ |I« sqj t 

sfr^^'^ I q^rq: ^n'lTrqqiisqrqqi'Jif^ra: 1qRqqrq 

g^Mf^iIT 1 31% qcq^rq ^qqq: q^q qPiq |TR qqisqq, I qq q 
arfijqqqrq^lf^ qajt fqtqiqr. i ^ qTiSq;raqtqfqqq 3%'5 qi | 
q%wt q^ qiT^q'^3F4Tqra'4raq; qq«^ 11% gq; n^jq^i^qqrqta- 
qj^qrgfqq; ^ g'qiqt nq; qiaatn: qq ^^qifqfq qqisqw^rq: i 
^ftq ffiq » q I! 3iqrfWcqTr*q qR^rqi%: i qr^ffr qqjiqqtqr qRsqr- 
qrd qaqq: i q?fq;3sqqi i q?qtiicqiR srqqfq i qdqqr q{-4t a^qq 
sRqiqqr q^ i qq qdqqqq, i qjrsqrqlqfq^^qq?: i a^qiqqivgqq jRqrqqi 
stg^q 1 q;5^[f%q:-3Rq:!j?q?f qqf |^r fq^r gqipqq: i q|qiiq?q- 
f^: q3^=^qfqqiq% tl qr!J?JFnqiq'i[ qiq 3q|:—q fq^i q^qqtqqi 
qqq^qfqqtiqi: \ fiqfqfwf^; qs^iqi^g q <c»iqT; ii |fq t '^q! 
^q^qq, I q^qqi-T^q^-ssq-qsr %q%t qir^r qiwi^qq; qr i ?pqRq- 
qflqi: q3iq qq l fq^ls^: ^qqqqi^^: 5RgqT^%%qq: i 3ng^ 
qg f#T qiKn JRqiqqrfq qr ii # ii arq qr^qqirq uFqiqqr q fqr i 

\ gm- ^ q q^i q 5571 qr. v quqfqq^rqf. h iqyqifrr:. ^ arr^q:- 
Snqr?q5^«F'ffitqqqrqiq. w q^qqiq:. <r Sf^X^o, 






jmif' I 

( 1 ) 

^nsifqr I I ) I 

3n^?n^s^?n: .tR® irtcTra^csOracmri: «8» 

( mm: ^4 ^ I) 

^iffrii qfmi^rra 
fT% ^ 

»?^FIr?T RTI%?k^r f[% ^erqgq’T^IJTn 

^ 5^^ I ^ I qJT HOT 

qcHqPTRi'T^'lq m\ >T?T[ 

^‘'qnqrrr ^i 

^ra5qi%?Tn^??#^ IT% qi% ^TOUrllTfcj l^qRf ^ F%^:qq:§ 
mq Rqm'r# ^qR q qF^qwq^qRr qci% # » 
fqqui =q qq I q ^ fTR f^ %R ^'^4f- 

'<i 'o 

qrqql ^.rr i ^frV- ^rr q-^RiR; i (i%%cq i) m \ w 
5P-qqicqR‘^s: q’^RqR^qwqi?^ qc^qr^; ^M^RqtqRq fR l 

5S5^%a%5F5WR I sra: ss-.RiiaqfflffF ar^q, i TTff i 
^in: fR^qim^T i^m-. f4q?r i 5 :’^^ 1 

aifei: I 5rrq |F44^ir mit HKkqiw^-4: ' ^•. m- I w.^: |i%[qn 
qi (5r-av55t ^ q; f^F^'ifard q?ij’T;^ ii^it 3n»3i- 

#t II II V II 3 Ta%niif.fe 4 5 n%iq 4 ^ ?i«t 1 ag^Rs: 

3?7if^: JFa5ii%^f4 5ii%ra?Tq 1 a-a;: ^^na: fra^qr aa 1 sr^aa- 
%iaia aia aaifaaq; 1 af^.^Esragatataa-- 1 ara^qiwaFarRa 
aaJTRaFnaa 1 ^r^sar m arraiaaj^fi^a 1 FaiaaatFasa, 1 t 

a#i: 33jiaataiaa5; air^a-- 1 aaaM^ 5fa ^aiaRfata^ 1 ^laaaFaifaar 

? ^'laro, a^ti^P aa. r a^n^Ftao. ^ v a^aiaq. '■•. araa^TFa. 
s aa^ia fsa=a% aaa. >» i^arraai. < aifa a. aaai i%w|a. ? = 'ra^* 



: I 


^ I ( q^ | ) 1%^ 1% 

Tqj?[ iT^ 2fi«n%quq I I ^^ [%'^=q%5^- 

“ »n I inliTfT^wnid 

I ” ?i% I ^ ^n%- 

^liTlriR; I (qRSRpqr-'^flq^iw i) a^ft 

I *T^I I 

?T»rw?^5T5^is?T g^f sn'?r i 

^g^ncRg’^rnTi sTcTqm ?cnm « 

( ^-1 f^^: I ) 

fra I 


( m: atqsira jm i) 

TT^T— 

^?TT5!TJTra^m^T tTR^TcTT ?HT *?ra*TI^sTOlf 
fsisTTo^ic^q^f^cnra fii^: qi'?:Tg^*TtsT^i^*it i 
w 4^T ’^ol^raf^i^r^'sTcTT ^^JTlTT^Ifcf 
i f^^ariTf^r ^4tT: f^wf jt iith ii?ii ^ « 

5?fr<tn I ^[5if fti%r 4linif-^ i 5ii{tf,ri fqgv^^irumf^fiq \ 

W^'l^igra I f(^[?lf ail 7.% 

qjqii ?F,HP5?F:: 3^! 

I 'T% w.^m- atia3^!^-ri^i 3i?i7r7ftf?ii Ji?'-’n;qfq;;4 g^Qc?4 

SIM I 3T4 ifq: I 5JtqiT^ rq-qilf I 

?q a?iqm ftfisct i q^ a?tnqi-flqRT i i n n 

I fmw'wffTrqiFit qjqfsiRt W7^'T,: i 
JFT’^qaiitT'Vl^t: 1 trqjiqt.^: q^oi( Jjlqq^qq: || ^,m ^ ^^tt- 

I SJS; %q^qv3}^; l qi%; art’ll ‘flfqWTc^^t'iil 11 

anfi r%-=-Bf¥i5B fqrviTs^g nfiqw: i 3?q%a afe^pq i 

^(JflTRTq ^ 1 IJiraraTfHra « Hl^lcqi^fiq: l ^^iir- 

1 qi^jrar i *ira: afir ssi i ft?#! aq^ej^w 
q«n-^rW urarffi i qf^mf ar aig^iiiiTq anq^B ^qt ^r4r f^cT: i ^rifA 
5irAfA^l<St%;rA5%I 3?gi%i 1 1 f^- 

^%5Fq3f^A qr aigigqici: qqa |q f%fAq 

q atHA, 1 Awfq arHw^qq: i 5it4«fqq5tf%q q^ ii ii ^ n 

\ 3 Tff ^i 3 T®; r% qjqo. ^ ffg qr?». ^-■qqqf. v qr^r^^r. m q^f. 




t 




I 

SRRTW I c!I%.c[I5ff I ^tWI fq iRqH: 

T3T#^- 

I ( ^3F9 I ^ ^ ^ sFHpiif^ 

<7?f^r% I a fqgjTft^ I ^ cif '^ntr rst ^iw^csrawi'n^- 

!!;3i^g srtwifi^ i) 

^1511—1^: I 'T^ I 

sa '^f<^»F’5r^5i?Ti5T cT?g5i?ifm: i 

qr^ o T»rd H i 

55^T q5qiT5C%ansar *Tm% f^iqr: qssT^ sr ^ 
^qT?q?qT% qsvT^^q ?! Sif: q?fTtTS3qT5anqtiiO ii 

—(?nTW, I) ^: I =q^ 

Tq^^;-rlR5EJIli?n?JTi5JT; I r[n5ij^-fgfl^^!?«ramq-- I 

II # I T%fqf^ I I'^SlI^U^- 

I f^?I, q: 3isg^5|?q^ 

qfe^spflf ^ciii g: I ffflTfifj, I *Fg»?i3'^? g^gspqa 

^ ngw: I ^ij g<i?5'^'-f:? i 

^rqTqR^m-'TiViwf^ I sftRR?!! ’i: i q;d 

go5t =^ ^fi r:fiU5% wiqijfr %?i i ^grflm i 
RT# ^mk 3?Ti ?sii, i qni«iRffiPr4 i ' ^qjiRsq: ’ 

I^PTrfl I ^F-ri: qr^PT^^Wr: g^JJ^R: % ST ?2T I RSI^#»i( 

^?5T5F^sf rf qrsr i 1%: srrcpiiiR sr i ^ 

Tl^: SBtTF<rf?{35f;r: m f^ril: l ST % iTI?i(ir: I^I: S^Wl: 
sTqsTsr[-dHrtir%fTrR qsira i%rctt srl^Crgai: iq? spqsiFT 

^ gsi: Tgn% l aR'^lT^Ffic^rq-. I Eipq- 

qg^rq aTeq^m fTEfrtrRi Vjiq; i ^q I ?5s;qi gR ;qq q ^ ilv>il 

? ( qf ). ^ (STR^I^O iq-RT (I%^I5). -i ?PT<TR: ( 3g:fqf ).vq^- 

l^!R(75pTJp|o {?ft70Tp?g-fr?qiwr33nrTfF'>) '1 (%nqn?mTi5r?H: (srrHRfqTlSr- 
fqfr). ^ 3T3qrqqT% (3r^r%i% ); i%?iqs3 q m^fiq ( %igt or qr^flr). 
^ gif#. < HTT^^rcpT giaq^ (fqarao ) 





V> 

%^‘ 5?lnm I 

(^r I 31^ 5[m f[?: cTT JBT?r gq %sj*rt st^ 

^%WWI 3# I ) 

TX ^—( I ^ ^ ml 

I 1 ^■^- 

%^R RTq^q I ^ =^1^117 cTfR^i- 

rcfSI^iTrr: 1 rr^ll^^r I 1%%- 

^Rjf^f^TW I 

( UT^ 1 ) 

I ?3f f^^TR^SlTIrqi ^- 

ami ^iJiT m qi%fr<># mk^] i ) 

5R^[R I 

—I ^ an'Jiqf^ i) (^fi^'it'^.l'df i) 

(?ta: afqsiRi ) 

—( fqi^tzi I ) 

rTr^wfrfq T%^?cn*. ^rrqiqr fq fqqnq ^troi i 
qfq^f^ 5Tfwqi Krsff:^ snq^T >i < « 

< I ) 3:fqq ^q; I 

'i» 

TJW —(I a^i^rTig; | 

^(5irafjq[^—( qf^nagqfeq ' ) 
siR^ra I 

( qsdfrt I) 

?T3fT—( i) arfq qqjq^ j 

^ I 

Wi\ -R^rq^q | 

5P5% I cTcSfrnrom I Wf\ qsi^q^i: cr^ sj^ 

^iRlqi’iqM'bbi^i eqq f^q fq^; fcn'Rpqr hri 

qqqi: Jlfq;^ l ^qqitlf^: i || i. || 

? ?§fi% {?5qfi%). ^ f^qiRT ^ sn^Jnnqo. v ff«:-q%<fif?^m. h ?sfPTrn^. 




< 




( 1 ) 

-^ f^q^^IfTTRI^ I 

f%m i qi?^i: ff% i 

T\m —cfiqiH i 

=^rJTcT[#i^f rrr^: | 

^lifT —^mi I 

RRp;: 

iq^q^q^qq%qqs5qi^% qqmH- 
rf^W’T^T^i^rq: f^qRF^qq^f^iqmqi^ Hfcr: | 

jfJ—(5f?05p=^;?q^5i^-f JTfRaii i) 5nRd iV'^qi-R^ir I I 

^ — ^qfSfqiwqqen^R fi?5<4^^^c^?icqi|- 

RqVq R:^fqq)3^rq ^w> Rqf^iR'T.^^^^qqqi ^m- 
M BR^Rq-TiTRt I 

Tllfr—HR R'-R^qr I Hiq Hiq I 

—f% Wi q^qq % i wqi fq^NHim i ' ■ 

qT?m qf^'^q q!£wq^g?:;qqHT5roi fqgi 
_ ^Mirt ?lC!%?Ktnf ^qq q^q?l'>qiqHT?Ti: i 

qT?5i jw Srsjq: 1 qi?r+;?it jfiqi: <{»i gqigifciH qr-ftm ’^^ifq: I gg?/. 

?'iiqf ?5: 1 ^K^fiq qjJiqi: I ^7i q.li qigJilifl ^Kg^JTJqi^IW %Jl I 

qqr ’THl'koT: ^KRqif qsiJn Jffq q: I ijitfqa gr+I^ li^W?J)'4: I +riq =fR: I 

qra^ra^i sr q m qfwq igq'n^i^: i qi^fp-Tiim qqqt qqr # qi i qqi 
qf*q 3q[i|^ riq'iTfii: q-. t mq?: qi^f ^^ \ fqqffqq qiq^iqrqr 

fqqqqq ffs qqr ssiqqq q qqi w-t q q^i i q3?K i 
qrqiqTsiTq \ q fq"'^=^g-. qra; q^nq; t^ qq, qwi^g^qi ^qqf^qqi q; 
qq: qqq qjqiqq (Tg cfr^iq qqifdqq^^n l ' ffle^lft-^isq ' ^qP5 \ 
q^q I g’qq: ^qq^-. q# ?Rqf.?5mq 3?4qqqTq>yqq?q, i ‘ 
q^q^qq^qiig ’ ^Tq g-. i ^i^srqRn fqqr qrqrt i qt fq!q»4?qq: i q^ 

? r jqqs'®- an'q^'i^g. v 1 ^ fr. 



sw^Sf: I 




tI^rr?Kg Slf^: gjR^«^l^>R5!^^^T5JT*3[ II % II 
^»^Taif«R^^^fl3T5a^t • 


sn?cii%i:n%T^cfT 513 raK 3 %i; 11 ?« h 




;;5qog[l^-—^ (^IS^RW 5^qF.q^lTiraJ?i R5RR JTOTt: 
sng 3^13^ I 

TC^\ —i^-^q^FRR'^rq 
^4 5^qiR I 


—55 fiT\n ]%N?T1R 1 irq R^-flR^ # 

“ fi m m:'’ fR 

^iffRr^RIRTRRf g]R 

M^R I ^ m SRT'JI? I 


K,a 3??gf: a^T^Uig-'-^TJTf RclS: ^f{ H rl'^lTf;: I 

^ mii ^'i5^2T?nj I I W-nf W.^: 

^ 5F37"!TRT?ft d?r?T «R5f %Tf^R 1 »TR=-jRJl ’sTos^ffifR 

I H|fl: I SJ^TO^rR. t asj'JIfl=^ri II II 
orgRTH I RR^ ^ 5f55i%'i4 m¥^ «i;K3?JnRR^'4%'Wii:55 sinft? 
f|jT, I fqrj|«T ^fTWP'T 

cRTRi; 15(iw^ a?H5i?iJf 3rirR4 Ri%Tg?. gaji strj r rt?5i: i 

f%?R^Ri: f:PR%g: gPR t4i%ft: I S^fTrasSR: 1 3^: 1 

3^1 =J?Rr[frR?5BT FTRStI ^rnR: t clffAJ'JR, II *1« ll 3fgF,qir^?lt- 
3|xf;-5fR4t 3^1 =st% ^Jtf|03<-5qf^ 1 qRRf RtigRisj ?4i ^qr^rg# 
?3; II 5% i ^fiT 33q{ aTHT: I gsBRf 9|mqiRf^ra^r: i =i?Rq2j qf?- 
qRsJ %•• I3q”gqf^; 3^, I HSRg^lR'JT^g I fR; fqwi: 

^3: q?5Tq 3n^ m\ ri i arrwJiiR R^Rng^qr i SRit 

\ ^1%. ^ ssTr. ^ ?q. V T^5 Rq%5. H 5if?T. ^ sri^qTRK.qr. 






^ M I l qra^jT^fnr^q 

^ %^q^qr i ?R[ q^^qr qRcq§ 

m qr i 

JT^infr —3!ifiiqqra l (^ ') (?t« f^p^r i) 

(%qwr i ) 

'^W:3^qT?;fq¥rqqmc3t«P^q % ^qm i 

qTq?r%: ^%- 

^iit—( '() m wM qww:qi^ qqqf- 
-H^^Cffqra: I HRW i| I 

3TTqTfq^T^qf>qT^ ?Tq;dsr3#^fq^*q- 
J^sjsn^ g^sTT^Tf^Tq^jrrfq T%?qi q?qT< f!5Ttl% I 

?qr4: i f4itt2'T;^f?q^argir 4?4i i %aTf^q» ^ i 
i%iq^ rTi^ q?4rf4 4'aif?5q;: qrq^R: 1 q^fft 5 ^ z\ i 
sqrsRJTPT 41 z\ I ♦Tr4a4;i^-4?R5i??5fi4T^ ^i^sif^Tc?- 

4ira%: 51^%; 1 raqra gigg/qqif^I gqfg II ^ I cJl^ra « 

^ 44 544^: ^4141 gr%!rg 4^4514 444 4^ 4^ 444 34^44 4rf4 
44Jft444 ^4iq^JF4^t444 4114 41414443 4fr4i4P4I4 4^ I 4^ 
4fS4T:34gJ4^-4T 4T^%W44"l3ra: 4I4g'4N4lr1t4 I 3441^4 ’4^ ^@^54 
443^ ^4^md4 %4 3TS44r?4r 3T4r^g:?4 4r 3141 ^f^4: 441 31441^: 
nf4#4 giggi?!: I 3141 %4l 4 441 314414124 41 '# 41 1 ^4^: I 3f<^ 

3T4i: ?n4fr4g!T 5544^4 4^1 ?ii:4f g| 4 ^ 1 gssf^ ai^t | g^^ir- 
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TEANSLATION 


ACT I. 


i May GauTi be propitious unto yon ; she, who at her 
marriage rite had lier sight troubled by the smoke (of the 
uu[>tiaL lire ), but again whose eyes were gladdened 
by the rays of the nioou ( on Siva's head ); who looking 
with longing at the bride-groom, had again her face 
hung down through Brahma’s shame; who was full of 
jealousy at (when she beheld ) Hani, reflected into 
the mirror of the moon-like nails of her feet, bearing 
Gaiiga ; and whose hair stood on end at hia touch 
( as he seized her hand ) ! 

Moreover, may fsivu, wlio-tljough angry as the mount 
Kailasa, being upheaved, (juaked, when the ganas 
had their amazmeut rising, when Kuniara ( Kii/rtikeya ) 
was lurking under the Iti.p of bis motlier, when the 
serpent ( on the body of 8iva ) was looking about with 
rage, and when the ten-headed onu (Ha vana) with his 
body groaning under the lirm planting of liis foot ( to 
press down the mountain ) was sinking to the depth 
of Piitdla—was yet delighted at being closely embraced 
through fear by Uma, protect us !! 

( At the end oj the Jle.nedfction ) 

Stagmiakaoek—( After inilhing round ) To-day, at 
the spring-festival, 1 being very resi)eetfally called, have 
been thus addressed by the multitude of kings, dependent 
on the lotus feet of the illustrious king Sriliarslia, and 
liore arrived from the regions in dillercnt directions— 
"'We Inive heard it. coming from ear to ear, that our 
master, l^ri Harshadeva, has composed a Ndtika, Priyadar- 
dUi'H by name, graced with a novel arrangement of plot. 
But we have not seen it staged. Out of great deference, 
therefore, to that very king, the delighter of the hearts 
of all people, and with a disposition on your part to 
favour us, you should represent the same with proper 
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perlbrmaiuu^’, ] will, tbereforc, iu the tirst place 
arrange the (Costumes ( or the tiring* room ) and then 
do as desired, {f^ookinq around) I am quite (tonviuced 
that the minds of the spectators have heeii won over 
(<>r favnarahly disposed ). For, ^ 

Sri TTarshaisM skilled ]H'>ct; and this assembly ^9 
is apfireeiative of merits; the story of king Vatsarj^ja \ 
is .‘ittraerive ( populnr ) in the world; and we. on our part, v 
are ex]»en in neting : eaeh one of these circumstances 
is, hv itself, t he source of tlie. attaiameut oi' th(* desired 
object; how much more so must then be tliis combi¬ 
nation of all exce.llcn{‘.e< that has come ahout tlirough 
T.ke grt-atness ( ///. increase ) of my good luck ! 

{Loo-‘'h''j tifirarffx /f>e firniq ri>oqi)^ 

Aii, h')v; now ! Wiien I w.ns just about to begin t.he 
prologue, my br(d.her, b.aviug known my intention, has 
assumed the j>art of the cbambcrlaiii of Drdhavarman, 
king of Angas. and is coming hitherwards. I. will also 
then put on the (^jstume of the character to enter next. 

[ Font A 

Ft/d oj the IxinroTJoN, 


ACT I. 

( l\iif,>rfhc ('hamherlain ) 

( /{AMU :— r.f/lat/nq attunejiathed (n/ 

rnuJ siF’mg ) 

Alas ! Oh, ])ity ! 

Tne king’s misfortune; grief caused by separation. 
from rny kinsfolk ; exile- from tlie (U)untry; and the 
fatigue of a. diilicult journey—thus is tasted by me 
this fruit of my longevity of life, that has l)een bitter 
and fruitless. (4). 

( Withsorroiv wnd That such a disaster 

should have been brought over even such a one as 
king Dpihavarman, whose three regal powers were 
unobstructed, and who was a peer of ilaghu, Dilipa and 
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Nala, with a sadden attack, by the cursed king of the 
Kalingas, who had cherished a feeling of resentment 
at the thought that he had betrothed ( promised) his 
daughter to Vatsar4ja, although solicited for himself 
by him, and who found an opportunity {lit. a weak point) 
in, that king Vatsa did not return till then from captivilty 
this, to tell the truth—I do not believe though it has 
ccyne to pass. How is it that fate has been exceedingly 
cruel and thus disposed (adverse) towards us : Tor, 
that princess I bore away from the tumult of the 
assault of that sort and terrible like the destruction 
time of the world and placed in the house of the forest- 
king, Vindhyaketu, connected with a friendly bond 
with king Drdhavarman, thinking that I might some 
how take her to king Vatsa and tliereby free my master 
from his oldigatioo ( lit. debt of promise ). But when 
I had gone to Agastya’s holy pool to bathe, as it was 
not far off, some peojdo fell ii}»on Vindhyaketu in an 
instant, slew him, and dej)opiilating the place like 
demons, burnt it; and it is not known in what ]dight 
the princess too now is. The whole was carefully 
searched by me; but I did not had out whether she was 
xairried off by those marauders or burnt l)y them. 
So what am I, luckless one, to do I ( Ryicct 'auj) 
Ah ! I liave heard that Vatsaraja has e8cn,]jed from 
imprisonment and returned to Kau^ambi, carrying off 
with iiim Pradoyata’s daughter. What I shall I go just 
there then ? {Sighing and obsermng his own condition, ) 
But what sort of thing shall 1 say, going there without 
the princess? Ah I Vindhyaketu had said to me to-iay 
—^‘Don’t you fear. His honour, tlie great king 
Drdhavarm^, is alive; and is in captivity greatly dis¬ 
abled by severe wounds. I will, therefore, go to my 
inaster and make the remaining part of ray life blissful 
( lit. fruitfvil ) by serving his feet. ( Going about and 
looking up ). Oh the extreme rigour of the autumnal 
SQul sinee it is found to be extremely severe even by me 
heated as I am by many afflictions. 

This sun that is freed from tlie screen ( lit. bond ) of 
•clouds and has reached Libra after occupying Virgo, is 
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indeed, blazing fiercely, having regained his elFiih 
gence, as Vatsaraja, freed from close imprisonment is 
shining pre-eminently, having attained eminence after 
securing the princess and regained his own abode (L 
capital or power). (5) {Exit) 

Knd of the Vishkambhaka. 


{Enter the King and ViDfisiiAKA.) 

Kino —The constancy ( lit. the being iinafFected) of my 
servants was known; the talent of ministers was witnessed; 
even friends were observed (as reganls their sincerity); the 
afiection (loyalty) of the townsmen was realised iill 
the more: tlie passion for adventures in battle was 
quite satisfied; and the jewel of women was obtained: 
what, indeed, have I not obtained from captivity, as 
from piety practised without hypocrisy (sincerely)? ((>) 

Viou ;—( With disjdeasffre) O frieud, how do you 
praise that whore’s son, cursed Captivity/ Aud that 
is forgotten now, cire —How you, like a newly 
captured lordly elephant, with feet ( steps ) stumbling 
on account of the shackles of clanking iron chains, 
with the burning of the heart indicated by the pale 
lotus-like face (the dry tip of tlie trunk ), with eyes 
ui)-raised aud steady owing to the force of rage, and 
with the path along the ground cleared with the huge 
hands ( torn up with the huge trunk ), did not get the 
comfort of sleep even during the nights. 

King —Vasantaka, you are, indeed, a wicked man* 
Mark— 

You saw the prison gloomy with darkness but 
not the splendour of her moon-like face; you felt pain 
at the clank of the chains, but heard not her sweet 
accents; the cruel iirisou-guards are present to your 
mind to-day and not her loving side-glances: you 
behold the faults of confinement but not the merits of 
Pradyota’s daughter. (7) 

ViDh.— ( Wuhan air of pride ). If at all confinement 
brings in its train happiness, why do you then fasten 
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your wriitli upon the Kalinga-Kiug lor having taken 
Drclliavarman a captive ? 

Kino— Fie upon you, ibol! Every [one is 
not Viitsarujji who can escape in this way from xirisoii 
taking: a VfisavadattA with him. So let this matter 
( ///f-topic ) be dropped. It is many days since 
Vijayasena was sent against Vindhyaketn. And no one 
has come ( brought tidings, ) froui him till now. Let 
therefore, the minister Riimanwaii be called at once. 
I wisli to say something to him. 

( Having entered—) 

The Portress—Victory, victory, to Your Majesty 1 
Hen‘ ;ire arrived at the door-regiou Vijayasena and 
the minister, Humanvat. 

Kino—(^H iickly usher them in. 

Pou.—As Your Majesty commands ! 

r Enter Humanvat and Vijavaskna. 1 

Runia.—( Mtmng. ) 

Although gone out the very moment, servants 
generally enter a royal palace, full of apprehension, 
as if they were guilty, even thougdi without guilt. (S) 

( Approaching ) Pro>[terity to Sire 

Kini; —( Pointing to a ) Humanvat, he seated here. 

Human. — {Sitting dofon^ with a s/nile). Here is 
Vijayasena, the comjueror of Vindhyaketn, l»owing 
( to you ). 

ViJA.—{ doe^s accordinghj* ) 

King. —( Embracing him graciousig.) Is Your Honour 
well i 

ViJA.—( I am ) to-day by Sire’s favour. 

King—V ijayasena, please be seated ( Vtjaya. 
do'wn ). 

King —Vijayasena, tell Vindhyaketn^s acount. 

ViJA—Sire, what more can T tell? It is as it should 
be when Sire is angry. 

King —Still I wish to hear it in detail. 
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VuA.—May Yoar Majesty hear-Startiug from here 
according to Your Majesty's order, with an army of 
elephants, cavalry and infantry, as directed, we traversed 
the road though long in three days, and unexpectedly 
fell upon Vindyaketu at the time of day-break. 

King, —Then, then ? 

ViJA. —Then roused: by hearing the tumultuous din 
of our forces, he, Vindhyaketu, too, rushed out like a 
lion from a cave of the.Vindhya mountain and without 
waiting for (the mustering of) his army and conveyances 
and having a few followers that happened to he at 
hand, proceeded at once to engage us, proclaiming liis 
name. 

King —( Looking at Rumaiivat tmih a ). That 

was creditably done by Vindhyaketu. What then ? 

ViJA. —Then when his companions were killed to a 
man in a rierce onslaught by us, whose envy and 
energy were doubled at the thought—‘Here is he, ' he, 
with the fury of his anger and strength enhanced ])y 
the crushing blow, fought in a still fiercer manner. 

King —Bravo, Vindhyaketu ! Excellent, excellent ! 

Vijaya —W'hat description can be given, Sire I 1 
will tell in brief— 

Having first of all, himself fighting on foot, crushed 
the foot-soldiers by merely striking them hard with 
his chest, and dispersed the terrified cavalry like a 
herd of deer in the ({iiarters with volleys of arrows 
from afar, he discharged on all sides the whole stock 
of his weapons and then quickly nnsheatliing his 
Bword, proceeded to enjoy the sport of cutting oft‘ 
the plantain-grove of the mass of elephants' trunks. (9). 

Making havoc, siugle-hauded, in this way in our three¬ 
fold army, with his towering shoulders covered with the 
rays of his sword, Vindhyaketu, with his broad chest 
shattered by hundreds of weapons, and exhausted after 
a long time, was slain in the battle. (10) 

King —Rumanvan, to tell the truth, we are <juite 
put to shame by the death of Vindhyaketu, following 
the path proi)or for worthy (/. e. brave ) persons. 
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Rumax. —Sire, even the merits of an enemy produce 
joy in persons of your type who side with virtuev^ alone. 

King —Vijayaseusi, has Vindhyaketu a child, whereon 
J may bestow ( show ) tlie fruit of gratification r 

ViJATA.—Sire, about this too I will tell you. When 
Vindhyaketu had been thus slain with his kinsmen and 
followers, and his wives followed him in death, when 
the country people had taken shelter on the peaks of 
the Vindhya mountains and the jdaoe had been desolate, 
there was a maiden in Vindbyaketn’s house wliose 
beauty was in keeping with her higli birth and who was 
uttering the piteous lament—oh father, oh mother! She 
is brought here by us being taken to be bis daughter, 
and she is waiting at tlu* door. Your Majesty is 
to decide with regmrd to her ( /. c. as to liow she is to 
be dealt witli ). 

King. —Yas odhara, go yourself and deliver her over 
to VAsavadattil and >ay to the Queen—She should be 
always looked upon by you in the light of a sister and 
should be taught everything proper for a maiden of 
high birth, singing, dancing, playing upon instruments 
and other accomplishments. And wlien slie becomes 
lit for being given away in marriage, you should 
remind me. 

PoKTr.R^S—As Your Mnjesty commands. 

( Behhul the C'lrfnlti. — A bAjn» }. 

By tlic breasts, gleaming with tluvir beauty disclosed 
owing to the garments slii)ping down through i:‘xertion 
of the multitude of courtezans in the harem, fretting 
ready the auspicious articles and cosmetics necessary 
for your pleasure-bath, your bathing room is adorned 
( a- if ) with other kinds of raised golden })ots ( 11 ). 

King— u/noard.s) Ah 1 how now ! The divine 
sun is occupying rnid-heavenP For now ; 

The water of the ponds (in the gardens) appears 
to be boiling as it were with the heat of the rays of 
the sun on account of the leapiiigs of the Safaras : 
the peacock spreads out his tail looking like an 
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umbrella, though drooping from his sportive dance; 
the fawn covetous of the water in the basins seeks 
the circle of shades of the trees; and the bee, having at 
once left the cheek of the elephant, lurks ( lit. enters ) 
under the lobe of his eav. ( 12 ) 

Rumanvan, get up; do get u]>. Having just entered 
the inner apartment and performed the usual rites, we 
will honour Vijayasena and dispatch him for annihila¬ 
ting the king of Kaliuga. 

[ Exeunt OmnfS. ] 

End of act I 


ACT II 


(Enter Vim; sn.vKA). 

Indivarikii has, indeed, said to ine-NoMe Sir, Queen 
\ asavatuv, who has been observing the vow of a fast, 
might call yau to receive the Si'astivdcliana. 1 will, 
therefore, bathe in the pond attached to the shower- 
house and having gone into the jiresence of the Queen 
will utter something in the manner of a cock ( i. e. 
in a gradually raised voice ). Otherwise, how are 
lirfihmana^ like us to .accept a donation in the royal 
j)alace ? ( Looking towarJ.‘< tic tiring room ) Ah ! Here 
my dear friend has started to go to the very showerhouse- 
garden to dis])el tlie hmging caused by the queen’s 
separation. So 1 will go with ray friend himself and 
do :is ( I said. ). 

( Enter the lovesick Kikg ). 

My mind yearns, to-<iay, to see that beloved of mine 
who is emaciated, who wears only the auspicious 
ornaments, who speaks slowly and with effort, who 
subdues the beauty of the morning moon by her face 
having a palish hue, and who is full of longing owing 
to the observance of the rules of her fast, as if she 
were in the condition produced by first love. (1). 
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ViDu.— (^Approaching) Hail to your Honour! May 
you prosper ! 

Kino. —/^m) Vasantaka. for wLat do you 
appear to be delighted ! 

ViDU. —Because the Queen is going to honour a 
Brdhmana. 

Kino. —If so, iiow does it benefit you? 

Vjou.—( With pri(le)0\\^ such a Bnilimana, indeed, that 
I get the Sviistivachana-present first from the Queen in 
the palace crou'ded with thousands of Brahmanas, vers¬ 
ed in four, five or even six Vedas. 

Kino. — {fjaughing) Your Brahmanaship ( Yedic scho¬ 
larship) is shown by the nuiub.*r of the Vedas (mention¬ 
ed by you ). Come then, great Brrihmana, To the 
sliower-house garden itself we go now. 

Vriu;.—As your Majesty commands. 

Kino. —Lead the way. 

Vior.—Come, oh ! Let us go. ( Walking round and 
looJdtng on) 0 see, rlie loveliness of the >liower- 

house-garden, tlie surface of the stone-slab in which is 
soft on account oi the various kinds of flowers ceaseless¬ 
ly falling upon it, wherein the bunches uf the Bakula 
and the Jasmine flowers are broken by the weight of the 
bees buried in the fragrance, where the cups of thv 
Bandbilka llowers are ojjened by the breezes richlv 
charged with the perfume of lotuses, and where the light 
of the sun is obscured by the dense (a/ndla trees. 

Kin(;.—F riend, you liaxo* well described it. For. here. 

By the stems of the Sephalika llowers (scattered 
about ) the ground appears as if covered with small bits 
of corals ; the scent of the ?>aptachhada llowers at ouc<^ 
gives rise to the false idea of its being the odour of the 
rut of elephants; and these bees here, having the (ailour 
of tlieir bodies tawny with ( or having the tawny un¬ 
guents of) the thick mass of pollen dropped from the 
exi)anded lotuses, and intoxicated with the drafts of 
liquor (honey), are humming something in indistinct 
accents. (2). 
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ViDU. —0friend"! look, look at this too-this Saptaparua 
tree here, the mass of the flowers of which is unceas¬ 
ingly falling and which, therefore, still looks as if it has 
the drops of water falling through the interstices of its 
leaves at the close of the rainy season ( or at the end of 
a shower ), 

Kin'g.—F riend, happily observed. There is iiuicli 
that is like the rainy season (yet). For 

Bearing softness ( of surface ) by the meadows whhrb 
rob (possess or surpass) the beauty of the Sirisha 
flowers, and therefore liaviug at once a pavement made 
with the washed jueces ( or powder ) of emerald, the 
ground here, on account of the heaps of Bandhiika tlo wers 
dropped from their stems, now appears as if covered 
with hundreds of cochineal insects. (3) 

( hunter a Majd ). 

i\[Aii).— I am ordered by Queen Vasavadatta—Uirl 
Indivarikfi, to-day I have to present an Argha (oflering 
of worsbip) to the great sage Agastya. Do you go then 
and come b?ick quickly taking with you a garland of 
S'ephalik& (lowers. Let this Aranyika, too quickly 
gather the full-blown lotuses from the pond in the 
sbower-bouse-garden before they are closed up by the 
sun when going to set and come ])ack. The poor girl 
doe.^ not know that pond. So 1 will take her with me 
and go. ( hooking towards sceyws )• This way, 
A ranyika, come this way. 

( Entitr Auakvika ). 

Aka>JY 1 Ka\—{ With tears and dejection y to herself)^ That. 
1, who was born in that sort of ( so high a ) race in that 
way and who lived commanding others, should now 
do the bidding of otliers! So it must be said that 
there is nothing difficult for late to bring about, <.)r rather 
it is ray fault, since knowing this I did not destroy my¬ 
self. So what shall I do now ! Or’^it is now difficult for 

* The passaj^e may alao be interpreted ae—Or why ? A hard 

thing I have thought of now f vk. committing anicide).1 will 

<io as I aaiu (f .:e. kill myself). But this does not appear to be 
intended. See notes. 
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me to do what I had thought of. Better even tbi» 
( state of things ) than that I should lower myself by 
discloBing ray illustrious race. What help is there ! I will 
do as 1 am asked to do. 

Maid. —Come here, AranyikS.. 

Ark—Here I come. ( Showing fatigue ) Maid, is the 
pond still far off? 

Maid. —It is here, hidden by the clumps of S'ephk- 
likds. Come then ; let us descend into it. ( They Jes- 
ticulate descent ). 

King.— Friend, why do you seem to be thinking of some 
other thing ? Do I not say—‘ There is mach;that is like 
the rainy season. ( He repeats — Bearing softness &c.) 

ViDu. — {Angrily) You divert yourself, being full of 
longing, by looking at this and some other thing. But 
the time of me, a Brahmana, to receive the Svasti-- 
vackana is passing— so I will quickly bathe and go into 
the Queen’s presence. 

King. —Ah, fool; we have already gone beyond the 
pond. Although thus experiencing the excess of grati¬ 
fication caused to all the senses, how do you not mark 
it? See— 

The cackle of the swans here sounding like the tinkle 
of the loved one’s anklets delights the ears ; the side of 
the white mansion seen through the intervals of the 
trees on the bank brings joy to the eyes; by the perfume 
of the lotuses, clever in diffusing their fragrance, the 
nose feels gratified^; and these breezes, cool by their 
contact with water, cause delight to the limbs. (4) 

Come then. Let us approach the margin of the pond# 
.( Walhing about and looking)* Friend, look, look. 

This silvery pond, captivating by the lustre of its full¬ 
blown lotuses, delights me by its mere sight, as though 
it were the eye of the goddess of the garden. (6) 

Yivv ***, (With curiosity )• 0 friend, behold—Who is 
this female that is seen, with a cluster of beesroand her 
braid fragrant with thejperfume of flowers, with tender 
ibands red like a coral-creeper, and with her ciMpar-like 
T. Z 
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arms radiant, thin and delicate,—^like the very garden- 
nymph moving in a visible form, with the row of bees for 
her braid, fragrant &c., having the sprouts for her hands 
rosy like &c., and the bright, slender and delicate 
creepers for her arms? 

King,— {Observing with curiosity ). Friend, she is one 
who gives rise to many surmises by the grace of her 
unsurpassed beauty. In short, I too do not know de¬ 
finitely. See— 

Is she a Nilga damsel that has risen from the nether 
world intent on beholding the earth ! That is, indeed, a 
vain supposition; I have seen it (Patala); whence can 
tliere be such a one iu it; can she be moonlight in a 
bodily form come here ? The sight of that is not possible 
during the day. Who is she then that appears like 
S'ri with a lotus held iu the hand ? (6) 

Vinu.— {Observing carefully) Here is, indeed, the 
Queen’s maid-servant, Indivarika. So hiding ourselves 
behind a clump let us see. 

( Both do so ). 

Maid.— ( Acting the plucking of a lotus^leaf ) A'ranyi- 
ka, you gather the lotuses; I too will gather the 
S'ephalika flowers in this lotus-leaf and repair to the 
Queen. 

King. —Friend, a conversation seems to go on. Let 
US therefore listen attentively. Perhaps it (who she is) 
will be clear from it. 

( The Maid acts going ). 

Ara'nyika'.—F riend Indivarika, I am not able to stay 
here even for a muhurta without you. 

Maid. —( Smiling ) According to the sort of speech of 
the Queen I heard to-day, you will have long to stay 
without me • 

A'banyika'.— ( With dejection ). What was said by 
the Queen ? 

MAin.—This—I was then told by the king thus—When 
this daughter of yindhyaketu becomni fit for marriage, { 
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should be reminded of that", so I Mrill put the king id 
in mind of that, so that he vill be engaged in thonghti 
about a husband for her. 

Kiko. —{With joy) This then is that daughter of 
Yindhyaketn. ( With regret ) Long have we been foiled 
(or, robbed of her sight). Friend,this is indeed, a 
maiden, to look at whom is not sinful. We shall see 
her now without hesitation (or freely ). ' 

A'ran.— ( Angrily stopping her ears ) Go you then. I 
have nothing to do with you who talk nonsense. 

( The maid-servant goes and gesticulates the collecting of 
flowers^ 

King. —Oh, her nobility of birth has been greatly 
manifested by her firmness ( of mind ). Friend, blessed, 
indeed, will be he who will be the object of the happiness 
of the touch of her body. 

( Arantika' acts the collecting of lotuses ). 

ViDU_0 friend, mark, mark ; wonderful, wonderful 1 

As she plucks the lotuses, she puts into the background 
the beauty of the lotus-beds by the spreading lustre of 
her hand moving in the water. 

King— Friend, this is quite true. See — 

Having become the object of the touch of the hand of 
her, who gives delight by her glances similar to that of 
(given by) a continuous shower of the drops of nectar,, 
and who has assumed a peculiar loveliness owing to the 
slipping of her breast garment, as of the rays of the body 
of the moon that gives delight with a fitting shower of 
nectareons drops and that becomes peculiarly charming 
owing to the veil of clouds being removed, it is wonder¬ 
ful, indeed, that these lotuses do not become closed up 
at once. (7) 

A'raNT. — {Gesticulating tormentfrom bees)Oh.fi6\ oh 
fie I These other wicked bees, greatly annoying me as 
they alight on the beds of blue lotuses, after leaving 
the lotus plant, torment me here. {Covering herfoea 
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ivith her upper garment^ in alarm) Friend Indt^arikd^ 
iMve me, save me. These horrid.bees will, indeed^ as* 
sail me. 

ViDU.—Oh friend, your wishes are fulfilled. Before 
that daughter of a born slave comes, you too, being 
silent, approach her. She, on her part, knowing 
Indivarikd to be coining from the movement of feet 
indicated by the sound of water, will just cling to you. 

King.—B ravo, friend, bravo! Your advice is oppor- 
tune, (ffe approaches Aranyika'). 

A RANT .—(^Gesticulating the hearing of the sound of foot¬ 
steps) Indivariku, come to me quickly, come to me 
quickly. I am harassed by these wicked bees. {Clings 
to the King). 

{The King clasps her at the neck. A^rantIka', removing 
her upper garwetit from her face and without seeing 
the King acts looking at the heees.) 

King. —( Keeping off the bees with his upper garment ). 

0 you, give up this dispiritedness (depression of 
spirits); 0 timid one, these bees, drawn by their liking 
for perfume light on the lotus of your face; if again 
with your long eyes agitated through fear you will still 
diffuse the beauty of a bed of blue lotuses, how will 
they leave you? 

Arany.— {Exhibiting flurry on seeing the King). How 
now! this is not Indivariku 1 {Leaving the King and 
moving aside in alarm). Indtvarikd, come quickly, come 
quickly; prote t me. 

ViDU. —Lady, when you are protected by Vatsardja, 
able to protect the whole world, you call out for the 
maid-servant, Indivarikfi. ? 

{The King repeats — 0 youy give up fc.). 

A'rany.— {Looking at the King with longing and 
bashfulnessy to herself). This is the great king to whom 
I was given betrothed) by my father. In the right 
place was my father^s preference, indeed I 
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Ma^id—A.' ranyik4 is^ indeed, harassed by the wicked 
bees. So I will at once approach her and comfort her. 
A'ranyikd, fear not; here I come. 

ViDU.—Move away, 0, move away. Here Indivarik^ 
is just coming. Seeing (if she sees) this affair, she will 
inform the Queen of it. {Pointing with the finger). So 
having entered this plantain-bower we shall wait for 
a while. 

{Both do accordingly). 

{Approaching and totwhing her cheeks). Friend 
A'ranyaka, this is the fault of your face resembling a 
lotus that the bees thus come to be guilty (or, the 
offenders—^.e., torment you). {Taking her by the hand) 
Come then ; let us go. The day has drawn to its close. 
{They gesticulate departure). 

A'rany. — {Looking towards the plaintain^hower) Friend 
Indivarikft, owing to the extreme coldness of the water 
my thighs seem to be benumbed. So slowly, slowly, 
we shall go. 

Maid.— As you say. {Exeunt both). 

ViDu.—0, come ; let us issue forth. Having taken 
her with her, that slaveys daughter, Indivarikd, has gone 
away. 

King.— {Sighing) What, gone 1 Friend Vasantaka, not 
indeed is the desired object gained without impediment 
by those who are not lucky. {Looking) Friend, mark, 
mark 1 

The bed of lotuses, although its lotuses are closed up, 
yet being thorny (horripilated) tells, as it were, of tho 
pleasure derived from the touch of her tender sprouWike 
hand. (9), 

{Sighing) Friend, what is the means now to see her 
again ? 

ViDU.—Sir, having yourself broken the doll you are 
crying now; you do not act according to the words of 
me, a Brdthmana# 

King.*—W hatidid I not do I 
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ViDu.—That you have forgotten now. For I said— 
Be eilent and approach her. Since you, having entered 
into a very critical position, reproved her, in your affect¬ 
ed wisdom due to vain knowledge, saying—Ah you, give 
up this dispiritedness, &c., and such other words, why 
do cry now ? And again ask me the means to see her. 

King.— Oh, how does the fool call what was comfort- 
giving a reproof I 

ViDtJ.—It is jnst known who is a fool in this case. 
Then why go on with this ? The divine one having a 
thousand rays (sun) is about to set. Come then; let ns 
enter just the inside (of the palace). 

King— {Looking). Ah, the day has almost drawn to 
its close. Alas I For now— 

The splendour of the day, like my beloved, has gone, 
taking away the beauty of the groups of lotuses ; there 
is observed a greater glow of Rftga (redness—passion) 
in the orb of the sun as in this heart of mine; the 
wheel-named bird (ruddy goose) like me, is standing on 
the margin of the lotus-pond, thinking of his mate ; and 
the directions have been suddenly darkened (void of 
interest) to the world also, as to me. (10). 

( Exeunt Omnes ) 

End of Act II. 


ACT Ill. 

( Enter Manokama' ) 

Manorama' —I have been commanded by Queen 
Vasavadatti saying—Manoramd, my girl, to-day on the 
occasion of the Eanmud! festival yon have to perform the 
remaining part of the episode about my husband and 
myself which has been dramatised by SSmkritydyant. 
Yesterday, indeed, her part was wrongly played by my 
dear friend, A'ranyikS, being absent-minded. But if again 
the same be done by her to-day when appearing in the 
role of YSsavadatta', the Queen will aecesgarily get 
angry. Where shall I find her then and reprove her ? 
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iJjooUng on), Hei-e is A'ranyika entering the plantain- 
bower on the bank of the pond, saying something to 
herself. So hiding myself behind a bash I will listen 
to her unrestrained (free) ntterings. 

(Enter Ar'ntika', suited and acting loco-sickness.) 

Ar'akt.— ( Sighing ) My heart, seeking an unobtaina¬ 
ble person, why dost thou afflict me ? 

Mako —This is then the cause of her absent-minded¬ 
ness. But what again does she long for? Being attentive 
I will hear her. 

Ar'ant. — (With tears) How does the great king, 
being of a pleasing appearance in that way, thus torment 
me (now) I Wonderful, wonderful I (Sighing) Or rather, 
this is my misfortune, and not the great king’s fault. 

Mano. — (Fearfully) How now I the great king himself 
is the object of her longing I Noble, dear friend, noble J 
Your desire is in accordance with your high birth. 

Ar'any —To whom, indeed, shall I relate this matter 
and make the pain of my misery somewhat bearable ? 
(Reflecting) Or why I I have my dear friend, Manoramd, 
who is not different from my heart. But to her even I 
am not able to tell this through bashfulness. All 
considered, whence can there be solace to my heart 
other than death I 

Mano. —( With tears) Alas I alas I the poor girl’s pas¬ 
sion has reached its climax;. So what shall I do in 
the matter ? 

Arant.— (With longing) This is the spot where, 
tormented by the bees, I was supported by the great 
king and comforted in the words—“0 timid one, be not 
afraid 

Mano. — (Joyfully) What 1 She also is seen by the king 1 
Then by all means there is a way for her to live. I will 
then at once approach her and cheer her up. (Suddenly 
advancing) Proper, indeed, it is to be baphful even 
towards one’s heart. 

AB'ANT.r-{ Bashfully to herself) Oh fie, fie I Every 
thing has been heard by her. So it will be quite proper 
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to disclose all to her. (Aloud ; seizing her by the hand)* 
Dear friend, do not be angry, pray do not. It is bash¬ 
fulness that is at fault. 

Mano.— {Joyfully) Friend, away with hesitation. Tell 
me this. Have you been really seen by the king or not ? 

Ar'any. — (Bashfully with face hung down) My dear 
friend has already heard everything. 

Mano.—I f you have been seen by the king, then don't 
you be worrying yourself. He himself will be eagerly 
engaged in devising some means to see you. 

Ar'any. —This ray friend speaks with partiality. 0 
you, lover of (blinded by love for) a friend, how can this 
be (expected) from a person who is, indeed, bound by 
the chains of the Queen's virtues. 

Mano.— {Laughing) 0 you, silly girl ( Lit* wanting in 
clever perception), although the bee has its love for 
the lotus plant, how can it, when it has seen the 
Malati (jasmine) and is eager to taste its new flavour, 
rest quiet without obtaining it! 

Ar'an. —What is the use of talking about this which 
is impossible ? Come away then. My limbs, which are 
all the more tormented by the autumnal heat, do not 
give up their heat even now. 

Mano —0 you bashful one, it is not proper for you, 
even when reduced to such a plight, to conceal the real 
state of your heart. 

( Ar'anyika' hangs down herface .) 

Mano.—0 you naturally unconfiding one, what can 
you conceal now ! Does not your passion, manifesting 
itself {lit. coming out) day and night, in the guise of 
sighs, as though it were the hum sound caused by the 
incessantly falling shower of the shafts of the flower- 
arrowed God (Cupid) tell it. ( To herself) Or rather, this 
is not, indeed, the time for chiding her. So in the first 
place 1 will put some lotus-leaves on her bonom. (RiseSy 
and having taken some totus^eaoes from the pond places 
them on Ar'any aka’s heart*) Let my friend take comfort, 
let my friend take comfort. 
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(Evier Viuc'shaka) 

ViDu'.—Very great, indeed, is my dear friend’s pas¬ 
sion for Ar'anyika'. For having set side the affairs of 
state he has been diverting himself by thinking about a 
remedy to obtain her sight only. {Reflecting) Where 
shall I find her then ? Or why; I will search for her 
just there, on the margin of the pond. {Walke on). 

Mano. — {Hearing) A sound like that of foot-steps is 
heard. So becoming concealed in the clump of plantains 
we shall see who is this (that is coming). {Both do 
accordingly and see). 

Ar'ah.— Ah, he is the very Brahmana, who is always 
at the side of the king. 

Mano. —How, Vasantaka himself! {Joyfully to 
herself) May it be that way {i.e. as I wish it)? 

Viinj’.— {Looking in all directions) W’hat! Has A'ran- 
yika really become Ar'anyika (acting like a forest-bred 
girl i or, gone to a forest, as she is not found here) now. 

Mano. —( With a sniilc) Friend, the king’s companion, 
the Brahmana, is talking with respect to you. So let us 
listen attentively. 

(Ar'anyika' listens eagerly and bashfully.) 

Vii'u'.— {Dejectedly) When in the first place, at the 
bidding of my dear friend whose body has become languid 
owing to the very great torment of love, I looked for her 
at the residence of the queens Vasavadattfi, and 
Padm&vatl and of other queens, and did not find her 
there, I came here, thinking 1 should search the place 
also where she was seen at the pond. But then she is 
not here also. What shall I do now ? 

Mano. —Did my dear friend hear this ? 

ViDu'.— {Reflecting) Or why ! It was already said to 
me by my friend—If you do not find her, after searching 
for her, then come, taking from that very pond at least 
the lotus-leaves that have had their pleasure-giving 
coolness doubled by the touch of her hand. Then how 
am I to know these ? 
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Ma.2)o.—T his is my opportunity. {Approaching and 
taking Yido'. by the hand), Yasantaka, come on. 1 will 
show (also; expose ) you. 

Yido'.— {In alarm) Expose me ! to whom ? To the 
Queen ? I have not, at all, said any thing. 

Mano. —Yasantaka, dismiss this fear. As you have 
described to have been the condition of your dear friend 
on account of Aranyika, double of that has been the 
state of my dear friend on account of our lord. So see 
it, see it. 

Yido'. — {Seeing, with joy) My labour has borne fruit. 
Hail to your ladyship I 

(Aranyika' baahjully casts off the lotus-leaves and 
rises). 

Mano.— Noble Yasantaka, at your mere sight my dear 
friend’s affliction has vanished, so that she is herself 
removing the lotus-leaves. So your noble self should 
favour them (by taking them). 

Ar'anyika'— {With agitation), 0 yon given to joking, 
why do you put me to shame ? {She stands with her face 
slightly turned back). 

Yido.— ( With dejection) Let the lotuses remain. Your 
dear friend is extremely bashful. So how is their union 
to take place ? 

Mano.— {Musing for a moment, joyfully) Yasantaka, 
in this way, it seems. {She whispers into his ear). 

Yido.— Excellent, dear friend ; cleverly suggested ! 

{Aside) By the time you two put on your costumes, 
I will come taking my friend with me. {Exit), 

Mano.— 0 passionate one, get up, get up. We have 
to act the remaining part of that very play. Come then; 
let ns go to the play-house. ( Walking round and seeing) 
Here is the play-house. Come then; let ns enter in. 
{Gesticulating entrarwe and looking about), Well done> 
well done 1 Every thing is got ready ; the Queen must 
be coming. 

{Enter the Qoken, SakkrittatanI and the retinue 
according to rank.) 
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Va'savadatta' —Revered lady, how wonderful ie 
your poetic genius 1 For this story of my husband, with 
its secret incidents) although a mattter of experience, 
being dramatised (by you) raises our interest in it all 
the more, when being seen, as though it had not been 
seen before. 

Sa'mk— 0 you of long life, the merit of this subject is 
such that a poem though without excellence (insipid) 
necessarily causes delight to the ears of its hearers. See, 

Generally even an insignificant thing attains eminence 
by its connection with what is great; for even ashes 
come to be a decoration when applied to the broad 
temples of a rutting elephant. (1) 

Va'sava.— {With a smile) Revered lady, it is a patent 
fact (lit»y is but known) that the son-in-law is loved by 
every one. So what is the use of thus continuing the 
conversation ? It is better to see the very same 
representation. 

Sa'mkr.—J ust so. Indivarik^l, lead the way to the 
play-house. 

Maid —Come, come, my Queen. (They all walk on.) 

6a'mk.— {Looking on) Oh the loveliness of the play¬ 
house 1 

Charming with the huge strings of pearls hanging 
from the golden posts decked with hundreds of jewels, 
and occupied by the youthful damsels that have 
conquered (surpass in beauty ) the nymphs of heaven 
this play-house appears like the (aerial vehicle, or) 
residence of the gods. (2). 

Mano. and Aban.— {Approaching) Prosperity, pros¬ 
perity, to the Queen I 

Vasava.—M anorama,' the twilight has indeed, 
passed. Go you then, and quickly put on your costumes. 

Both— As the Queen commands. {They start to go). 

Va'sa. —^^Aranyikd, go to the dressing room and decorate 
yourself with these very ornaments that are put on my 
person# {She removes the ornaments from her person and 
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hands them Of>er to A'rau.). Manoramd, you too take froiu 
Indivarika the ornaments that were given to my 
husband by my father when pleased by his capture of 
Nalagiri and decorate yourself, so that you will look 
quite like the King. 

(Manobama' takes the decorations from Indivarika' and 
exit with Abanyika'). 

iNnivABiKA'—Here is a seat; may your Majesty sit 
down. 

Va sava. — {Pointing to a seat) May your reverence sit 
down. 

(Both sit down). 

{Enter the Chambeblaik having put on his dress). 

Looking after the management of the inner apart¬ 
ments, guarding against stumblings at every step, and 
now led by a staflf, being broken down by old age, 
I imitate all the actions of a king, who, following the 
science of government, maintains order within cities and 
avoids errors of policy at every step. (3). 

I am commanded by Mah2.sena, who bears a significant 
name and who has put to chagrin (overpowered) all the 
armies of his enemies, to inform the ladies of the harem 
thus—Tomorrow we are to celebrate the Udayana 
festival. Therefore you are to repair to the garden of 
Love with your retinue splendid with dresses befitting 
the festival. 

Sa'mk. — {Pointing to the Cham.) Princess, the play has 
commenced. Please see it. 

Cham. —So this is what 1 have to tell them—that 
they should go accompanied by their attendants and not 
attendants with their decorations put on. For, 

Among these (inmates of the harem) even the 
servants of the maids-in-attendance of the queens are 
conspicuous with their feet adorned with anklets, with 
their broad hips having gingling girdle-bands, with their 
large breasts decked with {lit. having beauty imparted 
to them by) pearl necklaces, with their arms having 
Keyuras (armlets) on them, and with their ears furnished 
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witli Kiindalas^ their hands with bracelets and their 
hair with Swastikas, (4) 

There is nothing, indeed, nnnsiial that is to be done 
here. Thinking that it is iny master’s order, I will 
simply communicate the reinainirig part of the king’s 
order to the Princess. 

( Walking abotU and seeing.) Here has that (princess) 
Vasavadatta entered the mnsic-hall followed by 
KS.nchanamftid, lute in Land. I will just tell lier. 
( Walks forth,) 

(Enter A'kakyika, in Vasavadatta ’s costume,, seated^ 
and Kanchanama'la, wit/i a late in her hand). 

A^kan —Friend, Kanchanannila, why again is the 
music-master tarrying even to-day ? 

Ka'ncu :—Princess, he has seen a crazy fellow ; and 
overpowered by wonder at hearing his words he has 
stayed there enjoying the fun (lit. laughing at him), 

A'jiAN.—Maid, well does he ask him. Both are mad 
men, as it is said—‘The like take jdeasiire in the like.’ 

Sa'mkk—I see that her form is like that of a princess; 
so with such i\. Ibrm she is sure to act your part well. 

Cham — {Adva^icing) Princess, Uis Majesty sends word 
to you—To-morrow we are sure to hear you playing the 
lute. So you should be ready with Ghoshavati fitted 
with new strings. 

Ar'aky— Sir, if BO, quickly send the music-master. 

Ohamu,—H ere I send Vatsantja to you. {Exit), 

A'rany.—K dnchanamald, bring me the lut<" 

(Ghoshavati). 1 will just examine its strings. 

(Ka'nchanama'la' hands over the lute,) 

A'ranyika' puts it on her lap and. strikes {oi\ adfists) 
the strings). 

{Then enter Manokama' hating ptit on Vatsaka ja’s 
decorations). 

Manorama' —{To herself) Surelj the King tarries. 
Is it that Vasantaka did not tell him, or is he afraid 
T. 3 
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of the Queen ? If he comes now it will be a nice 
thing 

\ Enter the King, ajid Vid^i^haka toUh his body veiled^. 

King —The cool-rayed one (moon) does not cause 
affliction to me just to-day as at first; now only hot 
sighs do not parch my lip as they did constantly before ; 
just now my mind is not vacant nor are the limbs 
languid as formerly; and my torment becomes reduced 
oven as the desires of my heart are thought of (as near 
fulfilment). (5), 

Friend, did Maiioramd really say—‘‘Since my dear 
friend is kept even out of the path of the King^s sight 
by the Queen, this is the way to bring about their 
union. To-day at night we are to enact before the 
Queen the play called IJdayanacliarita. lu it A'ranyikd 
will be Vasavadattd and I too Vatsanija. Everything 
is to be learnt (acted) according to his own doings. So 
having come and acting his part himself, let him enjoy 
the pleasure of her company.^’ 

Vidil—If you do not believe me, here is Manorama 
waiting, wearing your costume. So approach her and 
ask her yourseU'. 

Kikg—( Approaching Makorama') Manorama, is what 
Tasantaka says true ? 

Makorama'—S ire, (juite true. Decorate yourself with 
these ornaments. ( With these words she takes off the 
ornaments from her person and hands them over to the 
King). 

{The King puts them on)* 

ViDi).—Here, indeed, are kings thus made to dance 
(act) even by a maid-servant. Oh the importance of 
business (the object to be achieved) 1 

King —( Laughing ) Fool, this is not the time for 
joking. Silently enter the picture gallery and wait 
there with Manoramd, beholding our acting. 

(Both act accordingly). 

A'rany.—K dnchanamdU, let alone the lute. Just 
I wish to ask you something. 
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King—L et me hear ( to know ) which part of the 
story is beingjacted. {Tie listens attentively), 

Ka'nch—M ay the Princess ask. 

A'kany. —Does my father really say so, viz, —If 
playing on the lute Vatsaraja captivates me 1 will 
necessarily free him from captivity.^’? 

King—( Entering loith a toss of the curtain,, joyfully 
ties a knot in the hem of his garment). Thus it will be* 
What doubt is there ? 

Having filled Pradyota with his attendants with 
wonder by my performance on the lute, 1 see that 
ere long I shall take away Vasavadatta. (G) 

For all things have been well arranged by Yaugand- 
harayaiia. 

Va'sava. —{Itising at once) Prosperity! prosi)erity to 
my husband ! 

King—( To himself ) How is it that 1 am recognized 
by the Queen ? 

Sa'mkk.— {With a S77iilL‘) Princess, away, away with 
this burry ( or, confusion ). This is a play. 

King— ( To himself joyfolly) Now I am made to 
breathe freely. 

Va'sava. —{Sitting down frith a smile of emharrassment) 
What ! this is Manorama I 1 thought it was my 
husband. Bravo, Manorama, bravo. Excellently acted. 

Sa'mkk.—P rincess, rightly, indeed, wais confusion 
caused in you by Manoraimi. Consider— 

Hors is that same form (of Vatsardja), the cause of 
delight to the eyes ; the same is the splendid costume ; 
self-same is this her gait here, that characterises an 
intoxicated elephant; the same is the exceedingly lofty 
dignity; her grace the same, and the very same is 
her voice that resembles the rumble of water-charged 
clouds; here is presented before us, in his very person, 
the lord of the Vatsas himself by her, clever (in 
acting). (7). 
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Va'sava.— 0 Indivarikd, 1 as taught to play on the 
lute by niy lord in fetters; so fetter him with this 
garland of blue lotuses. ( Taking off from her head the 
garland of blue lotuses she gives it to her ). 

(Indivarika does as directed and sits doum in the same 
place, 

A KANV.—K^uchananiaU, tell rae, pray tell rae. I ask- 
Does my father really say this, viz, —'‘If VatnarSja 
captivates me by his playing on the lute, then 1 will 
necessarily set him free from captivity, 

Ka'ncha.—P rincess, he does, really. Act in such 
a way that, as a matter of fact, you will be highly 
esteemed by Vatsardja. 

King —KaiichanamalA. ha< actually brought to pass 
what was then desired by me. 

A KANT. —If so I will play with care. 

( Flags upon the lute, singing ). 

Observing the sky densely crowded with chains of 
clouds the royal swan longs to go to the Manasa lake, 
his residen(;e, taking with him his mate. The swan, 
among kings-Vatsaraja,-seeing the prison vault closed 
up with thick^chaius, desires to re])air to his own abode, 
taking iiis:beloved with liiru in order to reach (please 
her heart;. (8). 

( VlDii ,—gesticulates sleeping ). 

jMano.— t^Shahing him mi.th her hand.) Vasantaka, see, 
see Tiny.friend is playing her part. 

ViDU.—( Angrilg ) Slave’s daughter, you too do not 
allow me to sleep ! From the time my dear friend saw 
A'ranyika, J have not seen, along with him, what sleep 
is. So I will go to some other place and sleep, (tioes 
out and sleeps), 

( A'kantika' sings again ). 

Hurled into (powerfully affected with) a new paSvsion, 
by the perverse Kama, the female bee pines, eagerly 
longing to see her mate, of a charming flight. (9). 
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King— ( Hearing the song the very moment and suddenly 
going forth ) Commendable, priiicesB, commendable ! 
How charming the singing, how charming the playing 
(oil the lute) I For, 

Distinctness has now been attained here ( in this 
performance) by the Vyanjana mode of playing (on the 
lute) in all its ten parts; this laya (tempo) here, 
distinguished by its three varieties of quick (allegro) 
intermediate (moderato) and slow (adagio) has been 
clearly marked in three ways % all the three pauses, 
Gopuchciia' and the rest, have been accomplished in due 
order: and tlie three modes of playing on instruments 
liave been properly exhibited. (10) 

A RANY .—{Claspinq the late from her seat and 

hnyinyfy looking at the King) Preceptor, I bow to you. 

KjxNa;—(117//^ a smile) May you have that which I wish 
for you I 

Ka Ncii.— (Pointing to A/i;anyika'’r seoA) The prec»*ptor 
shonld please sit just here. 

King—( Having sat down ) Where should the 

Princess sit now ? 

Ka Ncn.— (^With a smile) The Princess lias just now 
been c.omjilimented by you with commendation of her 
skill. So she deserves to share the seat of the 
preceptor. 

King—L et her sit here; she deserves ( to occupy ) 
half of the seat. Princess, sit down. 

(A'banyika' looks at Ka'nchanama'i.a'). 

Ka ngs. — (Smilingly) Princess, sit there. What is 
wrong in this ? 

( ATianyika' sits down bashf ully ). 

Va'sava,— (Blushbigly), The subject-matter has been 
added to by your reverence. 1 did not, at all, sit on the 
aamc seat with my husband at that time. 

King —Princess, I wish to hear again. Play on the 
lute. 
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Ar'any.—( With a smile) KdnchanamAld, having 
played for a long time I feel exhausted. So I shall 
not be able to play. 

Kanoh.—P receptor, the Princess is greatly fatigued. 
See, how drops of perspiration are formed on her cheeks 
and her fingers ( or fore—hands ) tremble. So let her 
be refreshed ( by resting ) for a short while. 

King—K dnchanamdla, you have said what is proper. 
( Wishes to seize her by the hand. A'rany. wUhdratvs her 
hand). 

Va?ava.—( Sarcastically ) Lady, this also has been 
overdone by you. 1 am not certainly Kdnchanamahi that 
can be misled by (suclO composition. [Or, 1 should 
not be deceived (misrepresented) by Kauchanamala^s 
dramatic speech]. 

Sa'mkk.— {Sinlluig) 0 you of long life, dramatic compo¬ 
sition must be of this nature. 

A'^kany, —( With seeming (rnyrr ) Go away, Kanchan., 
go away. I do not like you. 

Ka'nch.—( 117^/^ a s?nile) If you do not like me 
standing here, here I walk off. (Starts to go.) 

k'any.—( confusion) Kdnchana., stay, stay 5 
here is the fore-hand offered to him. 

King— ( Taking the hand of A'ranyixa'). 

Can it be a lotus-bud at once cooled by the contact of 
dew-drops? Not such methinks is its power to delight 
(now) ; it has it at dawn only when it is left by (free 
from) the sun; are there five moons in the form of fingers 
shedding a shower of coolness (or dew). Even that 
(the shower).burns (causes atlliction). I know it—this 
is clearly ambrosia flowing under the guise of 
perspiration. (11) 

By you, moreover, is implanted in my heart this HSga 
(passion—redness), with your hand clever in robbing 
the tender coral sprout of its beauty. (12). 

A'ranyika"— (Exhibiting the peculiar sensation of touch) 
Oh fie, oh fie ! my limbs commit a havoc in me 
(experience a thrill of overpowering emotion) as I touch 
this Mauorarad, 
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Va'savada. — {Rising suddenly) Revered lady, you see 
the rex)reseutatiou. I, for myself, cannot bear to see 
what is false. 

Sa'mkk.—P rincess, this Gandkarm form of marriage 
is sanctioned by the religions codes of law. What is 
the mutter for shame in this ? This is a dramatic 
representation. So it is not proper to go away cansing 
a break in the interest when there is no occasion for it. 
Va'sava.—( Walks away). 

iNoivAiiiKA '—{Looking on) Your Highness, Vasautaka, 
is lying ill deep sleep at the door of the Picture-gallery. 

Va'sava — { Obserring carefully ). This is Yasantaka, 
indeed. ( Jie//ccting, ) The King also must be here. 
So iiavingironscd him 1 will just ask him. { Wakes him 
up. ) 

ViDu.—( Jllshig (lull wUh sleep and looking up 
sudilenly) Manorania, has my dear friend come back 
after Jiaving j)layed his part; or is he acting still ? 

Va'sava.— ( With dejection) Wliat ! My husband is 
acting ? Where is Manoraiiui now r 

Vinh.—Here, waiting in the Picture-hall. 

Manokama' —( alarm^ to herself) How was it 

that the Queen asked him taking quite a dilferent view 
of the matter; and this foolish fellow too understanding 
her in quite a different way spoiled the whole matter ? 

Va'bava.— ( Laughing angrily ) Bravo ! Manorama, 
bravo ! nicely have you acted I 

Manouama' —( Falling at her feet^ trembling with fear.) 
Your Highness I It is not, indeed, my fault in this 
case. By this rascally fellow standing at the door 
I was detained here, after taking the decorations from 
me. And again, my voice, as I cried, was not heard 
by anyone, as it was drowned in the sound of the 
tator. 

Va'bava—G et up, girl, I know it all. Vasautaka is 
the chief manager in the play—The story of AranyikS. 
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ViDii.—Just think yourself-wliere is A'ranyik:\ aud 
where Vasantaka I 

Va^i^ava.—M anoranul, having well-secured him just 
come after me. The acting ho has arranged 1 will see 
now. 

Makoiiama'—( To her.Md/) Now life is put in me. 
{Binds Vida* htj the hand and then aloud) Miscreant, 
now rea]> tlie fruit of your evil policy. 

Va'sava, — {Approaehinij in a hurru) My lord, may this 
evil :l)e avertfd I {Jlemorin^j u'ith these words the qarla,ud 
of blue lotuses from his feet ^ i ronicalhj-) My Lord should 
forgive me that j, thinking that it was Manoramd, 
caused you to be bound with a gariaiul of blue lotuses. 

(Ahaxyika stands, hai'inq woeed awap in fear). 

Kvs:g,-~(B ising saddenlg and seeing Manohama , and 
V]OUsHAi\A, to himself) How am I discovered by tlie 
Queen ? 

( Actfi befing o.basiKe.d )» 

SA MKrTYA'vANi aH, With a smile) How has 

the representation turned out to be quite a different 
thing? This is not the proper ])lace for persons of my 
sort. {Ifrit). 

King —( To hnaself) l-uusual is this way of showing 
anger. I see that roccuKuliatioii is difficult to be brought 
about in this ca.^e. ( Musing ) 1 will do this. {Aloud), 
My Queen, let anger be set aside. 

Va sAVADAT'i'A—Hiisbaiid, who is angry here ? 

King —How, are you not angry? 

Although your glance is afiectionate, still the lustre 
of your eyes is red; this your choked voice, though 
there is sweetness in it, falters at every word; your 
hard breathings, though suppressed, are well observed 
from the heaving of your full bosom : so this your 
anger, though restrained with evident effort, is clearly 
.seen. (13). 

{Falling xt her feet) Be pleased, ray dear, be pleased* 
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Va'sava.—A' ranyika, thinking that you are angry, ray 
husband is saying to yoii~“ Be pleased, my dear, be 
Ijleased. So approach him. 

( With these loord^s she pulls her ). 

A'kanyika' —{^In fright) Your Highness, I know 
iiothiug of this. 

Va'sava.—A/ rauyikit, how don’t you know anything? 
Here I will teach you. Indivarika, seize her. 

ViDu.—Madam ! To-day it being the Kaumudi festival, 
my friend performed the acting to divert your heart. 

Va'sava—W hen I see this misbehaviour of your both, 
1 am moved to laughter. 

King —My Queen, away with misconception. See— 

Why for nothing is this spot produced on the moon of 
your forehead by the knittings of the eyebrows ? Why 
is this throbbing lip made to resemble the handhufea 
llower shaken by the breeze ? And again this your 
waist is oj)pressed by the weiglit of your breasts 
throbbing all the more : give up your anger towards me : 
f<»r the aiiiaseTnent ol‘ yonr mind alone this acting was 
performed by me. ( 14 ). 

})e pleased, be pleased. (//c falls at her 

feet,) 

Va'sava.— Girl, the playing is over. Come then ; let 
ns enter the inner apartment. {E:iit). 

End of the mimic Play. 

King —( Looking ) How is it that the Queen has 
gone without showing favour ? 

When 1 look at the face of the Queen and also at that 
of my beloved liere pictured before me; the one streaked 
with the particles of perspiration and with eye-brows 
very fiercely contracted through anger, and the other 
with its lotus-like eyes greatly agitated through fear 
like those of a gazelle bounding with great speed, I, 
alarmed and yet having my mind full of longing, am 
thrown into a great difficulty. (15). 
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So I will just now go to my couch and think about 
the means of propitiating the Queen. 

( Exeunt Omnes, ) 

End of Act ill. 


ACT IV 

( Enter Manorama' ) 

Manorama' —Oh the long continuity of the Queen^s 
anger 1 She does not take pity on my dear friend 
A'ranyika, though confined for so long a time. The 
poor girl is not distressed so much by the hardships 
of her own imprisonment as by her despair to seethe 
King. And such is her affliction that to-day I 
prevented her with great difficulty from killing 
herself, I have come having asked Vasantaka to 
communicate the matter to the King. 

( Then enter Ka'nchanama'la 

Ka ncha. —Strange that I did uot find the revered 
Sarakritayani though searching for her. ( Looking on ) 
1 will then ask tliis Manorama. ( (jouig forth ) 
Manorarna, do you kuow where the revered f^arakritya- 
yani is ? 

Manokama' —( Looking at her and wiping off her tears.) 
Friend, Kanchanarnala, I have seen her; but what have 
you to do with her ? 

Ka'nxuiana —To-day a letter was sent by her Highness 
Angaravatl. That being read, the Queen, with eyes 
filled with tears, began to feel greatly pained. So for 
her diversion I am searching for the venerable lady. 

Manorama —Friend, but what was written in that 
letter ? 

Ka'nchana.— She who is my sister is just like your 
mother; and her husband is ( as ) your father. So 
need this be told to you ? It is more than a year since 
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he has been taken a captive by the accursed king of 
the Kalingas. It is not proper, therefore, for your 
husband, who is his neighbour and powerful, thus t ) 
observe indifference on hearing of this undesirable 
occurrence. 

Manokama'. —Friend Kauchanamala, but who read 
the letter to the Queen when, indeed, it was ordered by 
our lord that the matter should not be communicated 
by any one to Her Highness. 

Ka'nchana. —As I remained silent after reading it 
to myself, the Queen took it from my hand and read it 
herself. 

Manouawa' —Then go you; here is the Queen sitting 
with the very lady in the upper ivory chamber. 

Ka'ncitana. —I will go there to the Queen. {Exit), 

Ma'nokama'. —It is a long time since I came leaving 
Ar'anyika. The poor girl is quite tired of her life. 
Something disastrous might perchance happen. So I 
will go just there. {Exit,) 

( Efitei' seMedYin dlstress^^k'm\vaT\ a’i: 
and the retinue in order of rank,) 

Sa'mkiut.—P rincess, away with agitation. Vatsardja 
is not such. How can Vatsaraja rest unconcerned on 
knowing very well that the husband of your mother’s 
sister is in such a i)light r 

Va'savapatta'. —Holy lady, now yon are extremely 
simple-minded. What can he, who has nothing to do 
with me, have to do witli one connected with me ? It 
was meet for my mother to write to me about this. 
But she does not know that Vasavadattfi is not such now 
( as she was before ). This A'ranyiku affair again 
has been witnessed by you with your own eyes. How 
do you say this then ? 

Sa'mkrit. —Since it was witnessed by me, for that 
reason 1 say so. He surely acted that way at the 
Kaumudi festival to make you laugh (enjoy the fun). 

Va'sava. —Holy dame, this much is true here. I 
was so made to be laughed at that it is with difficulty 
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that I stand before year reverence through sharae. So 
why continue that topic ? Surely it is by this partiality 
that I have been raised to such a high level (reduced 
to this state). {Weeps). 

Sa'mkkit.—D o not weep, Princess. VatsarAja is not 
such (as would remain indifferent). {Looking about). Or 
why ; here comes he who will himself remove your 
sorrow. 

Va'sava. —These are now yonr ladyship’s fancies ! 

{.Enter King and VimrsHAKA). 

King. —Friend, what is the way now to get my beloved 
released ? 

ViDU.—Friend, give up your dejection. 1 will tell you 
the way. 

King.— {Withjog) Friend, mention it very (jnickly. 

ViDU.—Friend, in tlie first place you are distin¬ 
guished by your two arms that have proved their valour 
in conflicts with your enemies in many a battle ; and 
again rendered more j)Owerfiil by (or. and again possess^ 
an irreistible army consisting of numerous elephants, 
horsemen and foot-soldiers. So having now hardpressed 
the harem with the whole bulk of your forces, set 
Aranyikd free. 

King. —Friend, you have advised what is impracti¬ 
cable. 

Vinu.—What is impracticable in this (since there is 
surely not a single man there save the hunch-backs, 
dwarfs, and the old chamberlain. 

King. — {Despishigly) Fool, what nonsense you talk ! 
Excepting the Queen's favour there is no other means 
to procure her release. So tell me how I shall gain 
the Queen's favour. 

ViDU.—Sir, support your life obiserving a month's 
fast. Thus will the fierce Devi (wrathful Queen) be 
pleased. 

King. — {Smiling) Do not joke. Tell me how I should 
propitiate the Queen ? 
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Shall I, being bold, obstmct her (course) standing, 
before her and smiling, clasp the dear one at the neck ? 
Or shall I cause her to be delighted by framing a speech 
couched in hundreds of flatteringjexpressiohs? Or shall 
I remain with folded hands having fallen before the 
Queen at her feet ? Truly, truly, I know not how the 
Queen’s conciliation is to be effected. (1). 

Com© then ; let us go into the Queen’s presence. 

ViDu".—Go you, yourself. As for me I have come 
just now having escaped from confinement with 
difficulty. So I will not go. 

King. — {S7nilivg and clasping him by the neck^ makes 
him turn back by force.) Fool, come on. ( Walking 
round and looking on.) Hero is the Queen sitting in the 
centre of the ivory-cliainber. I will approach her. 
{Approaches abashed). 

(VSsavadatta' rises from her seat languidly). 

Why have you left your seat ? away with this hurry 
to show respect to me. It is not proper thus to stand 
for me, 0 you with your waist wearied (thereby). 
Why is this person, who is won over by the favour of 
the mere casting of a glance, made to feel abashed by 
excessive courtesy I (2). 

Va'sava. — {Closely observing his cotmienancem) Husband, 
you are now abashed (indeed)! 

King. —My dear, I am really abashed. For, although 
my guilt was visibly seen, 1 am endeavouring to appease 
you. 

Sa'mkrtt.— {Pointing to a seat.) Sire, please sit down* 
--{Pointing to a scat.) Let the Queen sit here. 

Va'sava.— sits on the ground. 

King.— Oh, the Queen has sat on thejgrouiid. I too 
will sit just here. {So sitting on the groimd^ with folded 
hands.) Beloved, be pleased, be pleased. Why do you 
cherish this deep-seated anger, when I have thus bowed 
to you ? 

0 you with bewitching eyes, you do not knit your 
brows, but simply weep again and again ; with your 

T. 4 
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lower lip not much quivering you heave sighs without 
oessation ; you do not give a reply, but remain with 
your face hung down in deep meditation: your 
suppressed anger greatly pains me like a hidden stroke 
(j. e. wound caused by it). (3) 

My beloved, be pleased. 

Va'sa. —You are surely very happy- Why do yon now 
torment an aflaicted person ? Rise, who is angry here ? 

Sa'mkr. —Get up, sire ; what is the use of this ? 
Quite different is the cause of her aflliction. 

Kisg.— {In haste.) Revered lady, what is that other 
cause ? 

( Sa mkeitta'tani whispers it in the ear. ) 

King. — {Laughing.) If so, away with sorrow. 1 too 
knew it. But I did not say (anything about it) thinking 
that I should greet the Queen after the purpose had 
been accomplished. Otherwise how could 1 remain un¬ 
concerned in this Dhrdhavarma matter ? So several 
days have elapsed since tidings about it reached (here). 
This is the state of things there. 

With his outward territory overrun by our forces 
led by Vijayasena, and his power destroyed, the 
accursed Kalinga, rendered helpless, has been forced 
to seek protection from the rampart after having at 
once entered his fortress. (4) 

And him, Kalinga, thus situated—, rendered powerless 
by our attack as described above, with the activities of 
his warriors and servants decreasing day by day, and 
having his entire army routed as his elephants, horses 
and men are falling so as to be destroyed—, you will hear 
before long, 0 revered lady, as being either captured 
or slain in the battle, when in a day or two his fortress 
is levelled down from all sides by our forces. (5) 

Sa'mkbit. —Princess, I told your ladyship, at the 
earliest, that Vatsardja would not remain without 
■making a counter move. 

Va'sava.—.I f BO, that is gratifying to me. 
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{Enter Portress), 

PonTRBSs.—Prosperity, prosperity to your Majesty t 
Here is Vijayasena, accompanied by Drdbavarman'B 
Chamberlain, waiting at the door, with hia eyes 
expanded through joy and -wishing to communicate 
something agreeable. 

Va'sava.— {WUk a smile) Revered lady, as I gueSB 
I am entirely compensated (lit., satisfied) by my lord. 

Sa'mivr.— 1 am, indeed partial to Vatsaraja 1 Sol 
say nothing. 

Kt NO.—(Quickly ask them to come in. 

Fortress.—-I will. (Exit). 

{Enter Vjjayasbna and the Chambeblaik.) 

ViJAYA.— Dear chamberlain, at the thought that I 
am to see my inaster^s feet to-day, I am truly ex¬ 
periencing an ecBtacy of joy, indescribable and beyond 
comparison. 

Chamber, —This is true. See— 

Even ordinarily (lit#, otherwise) a servant is filled with 
joy on beholding his master : how much more then must 
be he who has fully carried out the responsible task 
entrusted to him by his lord, by routing the enemy’s 
forces ? (0) 

Both, — {Approaching,) Victory, victory, to our master ? 

{The King embraces them both). 

Chamber. —Sire, my congratulations to you. 

Having slain the cursed Kalinga at your Majesty 
command, Vijayasena, the conqueror of the foes, has 
set our master on the throne. (7) 

Va'sava.— My revered lady, do you recognize this 
chamberlain ? 

Sa'mkr. —How shall I not recognize him ? Surely 
this is he by whom your aunt sent the letter to you. 

King. —A momentous busineBs has been accomplished 
by Vijayasena. 

(Vijatasena falls at his feet). 

King. —Queen, 1 congratulate you. Crdhavarraam 
has been reinstated on his throne. 
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Queen,— ( With joym) It is a favour to me# 

Vmu, —At the time of such good fortune, this must 
be done in this royal palace— {Pointing to the King and 
acting playing on the lute*) worship of the Preceptor; 
{showing his sacred thread) honour to a Brdhmana ; 
{Indicating Ah'anyika'.) and the release of all in 
custody. 

King.— {xiside^ with a fillip) Well done, friend, well 
done I 

ViDiT.—Madam, how is it that you do not pass any 
orders in this case. 

Va\-ava.— {Looking at Sa^mkhttyanI, with a S7nih\) 
The knave has, indeed, got A'ranyakd out of prison*. 

Sa'mki^,—W hat is the use of keeping the girl ia 
custody ? 

Va SAVA.— Just as your reverence likes. 

Sa'mkh.—I f so, i myself will go and set her free. 
(Exit,) 

Ghamcerlain. —Here is another message seat by 
Drdhavannau—By your favour everything has been 
accomplished as desired. So this my life is yours (at 
your disposal) ; you have the right to use it as you please. 

{The King remains with his face hung down through 
modesty.) 

ViJAYASKNA.—>Sire, it is not possible at all to describe 
the great affection Drdhavarmanjeels for Your Majesty. 

Chamkeulain. — {Continuing.) And although pain was 
caused to me that there was no alliance formed with 
you on account of the loss of my daughter, Priyadarslkd, 
who was afliauced to you, still the same has been 
removed by you as the husband of VdsavadattA. 

Va'sava. — {Tearfully.) Noble chamberlain, how was 
my cousin lost ? 

Chamberlain, —Princess, when in the course of the 
attack by the accursed Kalinga the inmates of the 
harem had fled here and there, I took her who was 
fortunately seen by me, and thinking—‘ It is no longer 
advisable to stay here now', started to come to 
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Vatsardja. Then after dtie consideration I committed 
her to Vindhyaketii’s care and went away. Just as I 
feturned I found the place made, along with Vindhya* 
ketu, a matter of memory by some people. 

King. — (With a smile.') Vijayasena, what do you say 
(to this) ? 

(hiAMBERLAiN.—There although I searched for her 
I did not find her. And from that time to tiiis day it 
is not known where she is— 

{Enter Manorama'). 

Manorama'. —Your Highness, the poor girl is in 
danger of life. 

Va SAVA.— (Weeping.) What I Do you know what has 
happened to Priyadars'ana" ? 

Manorama —Certainly I do not know what has 
happened to Priyadars'ana', This A'ranyikd here drank 
the poison brought to her under the guise of wine and 
is in peril of life. This is what 1 humbly said So your 
Highness should save her. {^Falls at her ft:et weeping). 

Va'sava. —( To herself. ) Oh fie, fie 1 my grief for 
Priyadars'ana has been hidden ( eclipsed ) by this 
account of A'ranyikii. People are, to be sure, extremely 
wicked. They might, j)erchauce, mis-jiidge me. So 
this is proper to be done in tiiis case. ( Loudlg and 
with concern. ) Manorama, bring her quickly just here. 
My husband who has learut the art of poison-curing 
in the world of the Nagas is an expert in this matter. 

(Exit Mauoraimi; then enter Aranyikii,, supported., by 
Manorama, and^ exhibiting herself as suffering from the 
effects of the poison.) 

A'ranyika'. —Dear Manoramd, why are you leading 
me into darkness ? 

Manorama'. — (With dismay*) Alas, alas! Her sight 
also is affected by the poison. ( To Vasavadattd ) 
Mistress, quickly save her, quickly save her. Tlie poison 
has affected her seriously. 

Va'savadatta .—( Taking (he King by the hancf in 
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agitation* ) Rise, rise, my lord. The poor girl is fast 
dying. 

Chambbblain.— ( Observing her. ) She surely resembles 
very much our princess, Priyadars'ikA. {Referring to 
Ta'savadatta'.) Princess, whence is this maiden ? 

Vabava.— Sir, she is Viudyaketu’s daughter, brought 
here by Vijayasena after slaying him. 

Chambbr.—W hence could he have a daughter. This 
is the same, my princess. Alas ! 1 am undone, a luck¬ 
less man ! ( Falling on the ground and rising up. ) 

Princess, this is that Priyadars'ikA, your cousin. 

Vasava'.— Husband, save her, save her. My cousin 
is dying. 

King.— Be calm, be calm. Let me see first. (Aside) 
Pity, oh pity I 

The bee in its course went to drink the lotus bud 
having abundant floral juice formed in it; and at the 
same time it was scorched up by the frost having 
suddenly fallen on it. When fate is adverse desires 
bear no fruit. (8) 

(Aloud) ManoramA, ask her if she has consciousness. 

Maxorama'. —Friend, are you conscious! ( Shaking 

her again^ with tears.) Friend, I say, I ask you if you are 
conscious. 

Priyadar. —( Indistinctly. ) I say, even such as I am, 
I did not see His Majesty. ( With this half-uttered shA 
falls on the ground.) 

King.— ( With tears, aside.) 

She is closing this pair of her eyes (but) the quarters 
have been dark to me ; her throat is choked ; these 
words of mine escape me with difficulty ; her breathing 
has stopped ( lit. is taken away ); my body has become 
paralysed (lit. come to be in a state of motionlessness); 
1 think the effect of poison only is hers ; but mine ig 
all the affliction caused by it. (9) 

Va'sava. —( Weeping ) Priyadars'and, rise, oh rise. 
See ; here is the King sitting. How is it that her con- 
iSCiousnesB is also lost ? What wrong have I done you 
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unknowingly, angry at which you do not,;talk to me ? 
Be pleased, then, be pleased. Arise, arise. I will not 
give offence again, Ah, cursed fate I What evil deed 
was done by me now that my cousin is presented to me 
reduced to this plight ? 

ViDU.—My friend, why do you stand like one bewil¬ 
dered ? This is not the time for dejection! Very 
serious, indeed, is the working of the poison. So show 
the power of your art. 

King. —This is quite true. {Looking at Priyadars'ika'.) 
I remained stupefied all this while. So I will restore 
her to life. Water, water. 

ViDu.— ( Going out and coming back again*) 0 here is 
water. 

( Lhe King advancing and p acing hi% hand on 
Priyadars ikA, acts the silent repeating oj the incantation \ 
Priyad^arsika' slowly rises up.) 

Va'sava—M y lord, thank God, my cousin has 
revived. 

ViJAYASENA.—Oh the power of his Majesty’s know¬ 
ledge ! 

Chamijerlaik.—O h, unobstructed everywhere is the 
power of His Majesty as Narendra ( sovereign— 
Poison-physician) I 

Priyapars ika'.— {Slowly rising up and sitting^ indicates 
yaivmngy then with dejection indistinctly.) Manoramk, I 
have, indeed, slept long. 

ViDU,—0 iriend, your skill as a physician has been 
fully proved. 

(Pritapars'ika', gazing longingly at the King stands up 
bashfully, her face hung down a Hide ) 

Va'sava,—H usband, why does she still act differently 
(like one not fully restored to sense) ? 

King.— {With a smile). 

Since her eye-sight is not restored to its natural state, 
her words are not very distinct; this her body reels, 
with horripilation and the drops of perspiration clearly 
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visible on it; and there is this tremor causing torment 
to her full bosom ; it is certain the poison has not yet 
wholly ceased to operate on her. (10). 

Chambkrlain .—{Referring to Priyadaks'ika'.) Princess, 
here is your father’s servant. {With these words he bows 
at her feet.) 

Priyadar .—{Looking at him.) What ! our chamberlain, 
the worthy Vinayavasu ! {Weephig) Alas, father; Oh 
mother I 

Chamberlain. —Princess, do not weep. Your parents 
are well. By the favour of VatsarAja, the kingdom is 
restored to its original position. 

Va'sava .—{With tears) 0 cunning (lit. false-natured) 
one, come; now at least show your sisterly affection, 
{Clasping her at the neck.) Now I am pleased. 

ViDu'.—Madam, you are gratified having clasped 
your cousin round the neck. But the reward to be given 
to the physician is forgotten. 

Va SAVA,—Vasantaka, not forgotten. 

ViDu'.— {Addressing the King with a smile.) Physician, 
hold forth you hand. I will cause the hand of her 
cousin to be given as a reward to you. 

{The King stretches forth his hand; Ya'savadatta 
offers Priyadar'sikA’s hand. ) 

Kino. — ( Withdrawing his hand. ) What have I to do 
with her P You have been just now somehow con¬ 
ciliated. 

Va'sava. —Who are you not to take it (the hand)? 
She was already given by her father. 

ViDu'.—Sir, the Queen, indeed, ought to be honoured. 
Do not act against her wish. (VAsavadattA forcibly draws 
forth the King’s hand and offers up Priyadars'ika'.) 

King.~( Smilingly. ) The Queen is all powerful. 
Whence can we have power to do otherwise. 

Va'savadatta'. —My lord, what other thing desired 
loy you, beyond this, should be done ? 
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Kikg.—W hat is there raore than this that is to be 
coveted ? Observe— 

His own kingdom hag been occupied again in its 
entirety by Drdhavarman ; you, although possessed by 
anger to a great degree, have been at once reconciled 
with me. And your cousin, Priyadars'anS;, living, has 
been united with you. So what other covetable thing 
is there further than this that can be sought ? 

Still, let there be this— 

{The Bharata-Va'h(/a.) 

May Vdsava, sending down the wished-for rain 
make the earth have a luxuriant growth of grain; 
may the eminent Brdhmanas give satisfaction to the 
celestials by sacrifices duly performed ; may there be 
union among the good, firm and ever growing, to the 
end of the world ; and may the words of villainous 
people, unbearable and sticking indelibly ( to the heart) 
fully disappear (lit. be laid at rest) I ! 

( Exeunt Om7ie$ ). 

End of Act IV. 

Here ends the Na'tika' styled Pbiyadars'iiva'. 
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AOT I. 

P. 1. fi q ^^ fl r q faT—Properly the name of the heroine 5 it then 
metaphorically ( by the metaphorical transference of an epithdt 
) signifies the play of which Priya. is the Heroine. The 
poet's other play, Ratnavali, is similarly named. 

Following the custom of previous writers the poet begins his 
work with the usual Mangala^ which consists of a salutation 
to the favourite deity or a benediction; and which is believed 
to have the power to remove obstacles in the way of, and to 
lead to a safe completion, the work undertaken. This is techni¬ 
cally called Nandi in the case of dramas. The efficacy of a 
Mangala is thus stated by Patanjali in his Mahabhashya— 
^ 

I Sriharsha has glorified PArvati 
and Siva in this play, as he has done in the Eatni. also. He pays 
his veneration to Parvati first, owing to her being the more respect¬ 
able of the two, as being the mother of the world ( 
as remarked by Malli, in his com. on Ragh. I. 1,). 

SI. 1. The si. describes the emotion of Gauri ( Pftrvati ) at 
the time of her marriage with Siva^ wherein Brahma, as was 
meet, was the officiating priest joining their hands. Cf, Siva 
Pu.—sr^r ^ ^ rr^f4 ^ i ^ 

^ n.II &c. Oonstrne—nRnf- 

3^: ^ sm^nr: 

3?^ I 

—The smoke was due to the offerings made into the 
fire that witnessed the match} for the offerings c/ !rf^;5PJhn?rc9i- 
joit: f w* < Ragil* VII. 26. snifr^y pained or 
disturbed. This was because the bride is rec^uired to inhale the 
smoke, fVII. 27. 

)i Kum, VII. 81. and 
ef. for tho smoke Par. p. I. 1. frjf^rik^-When she looked 
up the pain was removed by the soothing rays of the moon on 
6iva's head, —^This description is rather conventional* 

The bride is anxious to see her husband and gets the fiiat 
opportunity to see him after the removal of the cloth held 
between the two when the Mangalishtakas are over* Bat in 
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Gauri^s oase she had already seen S'iva before the marriage 
—She felt shame for fear of being observed by Brahma who 
was there serving as the nniting priest. eTRrf ^also be 
separated as ^o. may also be taken as a comp, word 

( through excessive shame )} but this is not very satisfactory. 

Full of jealousy; for she saw Ganga on the head of I^Lva’s 
image as mirrored in her bright nails. At hrst she had not 
seen her as she dared not look long at Siva in the presence of 
Brahma. P&rvati is often represented as jealous of Gang4 regard 
od as her co-wife. Cf, Mud. I. 1; rrgi# 5?t 

Ratni. I. sl. between 2 and 3. —For comp, 

see com,; the double comparison is rather iinpoetic. Strangely 
enough Sans, poets represent the nails of fine ladies ( and also of 
men ) as lustrous enough to take in images. Cf, 

. 3T^S%^ng7T I K4d. p. 292. 

xa 

—^The standing of the hair on end caused by touch 
is one of the eight Satvika BhAvas ( or involuntary manifesta¬ 
tions of strong feeling ). It is considered as the first outward 
indication of love and is often referred to by poets; ef, Vik. I, 
11; Kum. VII. 77 (), Ragh. VTI. 22. &c. 
Of, with this ^1. sTTfl 

5^%fTI I qr^: f5Tf ^q’T^rqri: 

n Par. p. I. 1. &c.-~The 

reference here is to R^vana^s lifting up the mountain Kailasa when 
it was shaken to its foundation, causing alarm to Parvati and others 
who lived on it. To quiet Parvati^s fear Siva pressed down the 
mountain with his foot and R^vana escaped being crushed under 
it only by pacifying the deity. This is also constantly referred 
to by poets; ef. K&d. p. 211; 

11 Sis. I. 50; rjr^\ 

&;c. Meg. I. 61. see also R&m&, Uttar. K. canto XVI, 
Construe 

^ 3Fr: 5^: T^: 

—Trown or torn up. irSt^—The gaTlas are the atten* 
dants of Siva, being a race of demigods called Framathas and are 
under the superintendance of Ganesa, one of the demigods. They 
are thus described in the Kalik& P.— 

I 5TBi;?iwrTr; ii &o. —Their 
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curiosity was roused by the sudden shaking of the mountaiti* 
—KArttikeya, when an infant. —». e. through fear. 

—The serpent on the body of Siva. Siva is described aa 
having huge serpents on his person, coiled round his nock» or 
arms, Sco ; <?/ Meg. I. 63; 

Kum. V. 66 . S'ivaP. 

P. 2. —supporting •. a. steadying 

it by the ( pressure of the ) foot., or the firm 

planting of. Siva planted his foot firmly on the mountain to 
make it steady, which pressed down P4vana and hence 
whose body was pained or afflicted. q f f tr^Q—He was sinking 
down to the surface of Patfila under the pressure exerted on the 
mountain by Slva^s foot. gr;g[:—He was angry that his moun¬ 
tain should have been torn up and his peace disturbed. 

For idea e/, the si. from Bis. quoted above, 
is the stanza or stanzas of benediction. For its 
difinition see com.*, it is derived as ^qqi qi^» fr. 

and aff. 37 ) with the fern I added. Another way is— 
3TT5fiqfqififqT q^:*, q-? vq by adding 3T (370T) 

( ); qq- # 1 ;, As the drama developed the 

cumbrous preliminaries of the prelude ( ) were dispensed 

with, qi?^r the most important of them being retained. It then 
formed an essential part of the prologue. This Nandi is of 
four kinds, viz. qq^fqqr^fe^T qqi \ qi^fl =^ 5^1 iq(?;ST. 

qiqqrrf^ll 'fiqqi 11 Tho subject matter of the plot ought to be 
slightly indicated in the Nandi; and it is done in the present 
N 4 ndi also Thus suggests Priya.’s long sorrow caused 

by her own state and her father's overthrow by the Kaling,a-king, 
—refers to tho delight caused to her eyes by tha 
sight of the king and later of her father's chamberlain. qqqv?fy 
qt refers to her looking longingly at the king Vatsa. and her 
desire for a union with him. 3Tiqqg?^r shows that she had to 
observe reserve for concealing her love from the Queen and her 
servants. The second 41. refers to Drdhavarman's overthrow 
and his being restored to pow’er again by the interference of 
king Vatsa; as also to the queen's anger and her final reconcili¬ 
ation with him. See com. 

—supply 3715 ^, ^ or some such word to complete 
the sense. Now the question arises—Who recited the N&ndi ? 
If the Sfitra., according to tho precept.—qq^ qtqq 
^qrfw: I qr^ &C. ( Nkt. Su. V. 98 \ his 

name should have preceded the slokas of the N&ndi» 
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Twci explanaiionB are ofiered. The name of the Sdtra. is not 
put first because nothing but auspicious words can begin a work, 
Cf, in this connection the Batra of Fan. which begins his 

3^Fn3rnft ( and not like 3^^ g«iT: ). Thw other is—The 

Sfitra. or manager of the recited the Nindi. And he having 
retired, the manager of the play ( ) entered and began 

the play. But as the discussion is immaterial to the ordinary 
reader we do not further enter into it here. 

wwtfrf:—The chief manager of the play, who held as it were 
the threads of the business of the play. He assigned to the 
various actors the parts they were to play, instructed them and. 
took a leading part in the prologue. 

—The vernal festival seems to have been one of the 
occasions on which plays were publicly staged. The spring 
festival was formerly celebrated from about the middle of the 
bright half of Ohaitra to the full-moon day to mark the return 
of spring, when Kamadeva or the god of love was worshix)ped 
with great pomp. According to some, the festival began from 
the oth of M&gha and lasted for about two months. It is now 
identified with the Holi-festival in which people of all grades of 
society mix with one another and make merry. The Bhavish- 
yottara Purina gives a full description of this, for which see 
Wilson^s H. T, p. 264, The passage from to ^Tcrri^Tt 

xpif: is almost the same in all the three plays of the poet, with 
instead of ( w'hich is an optional reading there 

also ) in the Nagaoanda. 

— For llarsha see Introd.; fr, to shine 

originally meani: one shining or brilliant; then it came to mean 
< a god ( Lat, deui ), and lastly came to be added to the names 
of kings as a term of respect and greatness-, ef. Vikramadeva, 
Vikraminkadeva, &c. —living or subsisting by ( the 

support of ) the lotus-like-feet &c.—a respectful way of saying 
—the humble servants or vassals of. —This refers 

especially to the eighteen kings that owed allegiance to Harsha 
and his two allies, the king of Valabhi ami Bh&skaravarman, 
king of PrAgjyotisha ( Assam ). —goes with rqqr, such 

as has not been shown before* novel, extraordinary. We cannot 
take as qualifying as the thomo of the play was not 
invented by the poet, is the skilful arrangement of the 

various parts and incidents leading to a charming end. The poet 
means that ho has borrowed the theme but presented it in a new 
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^jharmiiig way. fSr^r^rfiT^r—named after the princess of 

Anga, and the heroine of the play. 

P. 3. —se^ Introd. Sec I. —is a word by 

itself ( ) meaning a series or Buccession 

of. *H)"aro—coming from ear to ear, hearsay, gri— '^r\] v. 1. 
is bad as it cannot be syntactically connected with Hif^r 
owing to the presence of or ought to be dropped, 

TTfT:—JpSlJT is the representation or exhiVution on the stage. 

—With the thought or object of, i, e, with the wish 
to favour us. Of, qurfir^ ^ 

1 . 2 . —separately-iu due form, in a proper way; or as 

compounded ( ), representation in toto, or as it is; 

leaving out nothing, *i’Cf«crT^ 5 RT—The word is derived as 
HH*. ( neu. the eye ) or ( > a leader ) good, pleasing or 
bonei'uiial to, and means—( 1 ) dress, or ( 2 ) decoration; it also 
means, (Jl) the tiring room ( where the decorations are made, or 
the actors put on their dress ); and ( 4 ) the drop curtain 

( here ) the arrangement of the tiring room ( such as the 
assignment of parts to the actors, giving them instructions as 
to costume, acting and so on ). ♦ ?• P* 

with iTT to incline, &c.; drawn to us, attracted. ^rTCTTl^^r*— 
Those who gather in an assembly, the audience; 5 ?^ ( ) is 

added to a word denoting combination in the sense of ‘those who 
assemble there or ^^ 1 % those who keep an assembly by 

thoir presence. 

—skilled in the art of poetry, i. e. having the skill 
attained by the observation of the ways of the w^orld and by the 
study of the SAstra and good poems; c/. cirjqir^iwIoqf- 

I K4v. Pra, I. 2. —otherwise our skill will 

bo vainly exhibited. This is an encouraging fact. C/. 

And as you are known, 
the first and happiest hearers of the town, ” 

Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, Prologue. 

^rfr—naturally attractive; the word is generally 
used as tho last part of a comp., as 3 % 

Bh. N. 25, &c. the king 

of tho Vatsa country ( for which, see Introd., geography of 
the play ). This was Udayana, the son of Sahasranika, a king 
of tho lunar race. This geneology is thus given in the Kathas.— 

Accord¬ 
ing to the Vishnu P., he was the son of a second Sahasrftnika, 
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19th in succession from Jaiiamojaya^ which appears to be moro 
probable. Mah^sena^ also called Chanda*Mahdsena, the king of 
Ujjayini, had a daughter of exquisite beauty, named Vasavad- 
atta, whom he wished to give in marriage to Vatsaraja. 
(According to another account to a king named Sanjaya; 
fiee the quotation, from. M41. MM. below ). With this 
object he enticed* Udayana to his city and kept him a 
captive there. Being engaged to teach music to Vasavadatta 
he gained her heart and by the advice of his minister Yaugand- 
harayapa, managed to escape with her to his capital. They 
Were afterwards married in great pomp. For the full account 
see Katha. Lambaka II. tar. 11, 12. ffR wRa—This 
is proved by the various references to his name; ef, 

I Meg. I. 30; 

5^5 I Ibid. I. 33., 

i Mrch. IV. 20. I'^r 

I Mil. Mad. II. ?rT^—here means dramatic 
representation. ^—^by this he refers to himself and the other 
actors, —a thing, an item; this is different from in 
above, repeated is to be taken as a Bah. 

comp. ( by ^ I Pan. VIII. 1. ) and dissolved as 

the case term, of the first word being dropped in being 
compounded, —is here reputation and money. —an 

abode, ». e, source of. —^implies ( what then when 

&c.). —Here he refers to himself, as ho is the principal 

q)er3on concerned. ?jurT5Tf—Favourable circumstances, advantages. 
C/. r%g»r5r =?r3e^ i Hit. I. 

This si. is quoted in the Sah, D. and D.-R. as an instance of 
( or that which attracts the attention of the audience to 
the representation by a commendation of the poet, the play, the 

* Mah43enR, though an enemy of Udayana, wished to give hia 
daughter V48avadatt4 in marriage to him, but doubting if be would 
accept her, he thought of the following expedient for bringing 
about the union. Seeing that Udayana spent his days and nights in 
the forests he thought of making him a prisoner, and with this view 
he caused a woooden elephant to be made and concealed some armed 
men in it. It was then placed in the forest. When Udayana came 
across it, the armed men came out and seeing him alone, seized and 
made him a prisoner. He was then brought before Mahisena who 
gave his daughter V4savadatt4 in his charge and told him that ho 
would be set at liberty when be gave his daughter instructions and 
training in music ( )- Qadre. 
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proficiency of the actors, &;c,) one of the angas of which 

is thus defined—I 5T^: 

^rq’?f&=?fr3^=TJ^ i ^ iirt^T n 

^^TOTf/^o—Towards the curtain or screen ( that separated the 
tiring room behind the stage from the stage itself. 3^%—shows 
surprise. —engaged in, busy withj this reminds one of 

Bh§sa, who begins some of his plays with or i%^ 

( see 8vap., Pancha,, Mad. Vy4., &c.). ariprf^o— 
For Anga, see Introd. —does not seem to be the name of 

a real historic personage. It is probably invented by the poet. 
^fSr^T—part. 3T^^r?rT—Ill the Ratna. also the younger brother 
of the Butra. is introduced as assuming the character of 
Yaugandharayapa. This form of introduction is called q^inrfk- 
5?f5TT^T—( that which introduces the subject 
matter ) fr. ) added with the fern. STf. 

The ir^o is also called airrs^; its definition, see com. The 
here is a simple alSair, as in the plays of Bh&sa, no other 
character than the Sutra, being introduced. 

P. 4. —The Kanchuki forms almost a necessary 

character of Sans, plays. He is generally introduced as an old 
man lamenting over his misfortune, having to serve oven when 
worn out by age. C/. Vik. III. 1, Mud. HI. 1, &c. Ho was 
probably so called from the long cloak ( ) he wore. H® 

was the superintendent of the female apartments of kings, was 
a Brahmana by caste and had various good qualities-see com, 
&c. are used to indicate that the Actor 
shows that he does something or represents by some conventional 
gesture or expression a particular state of feelings or mood. 

Tl^ft —shows how sincerely the Chamberlain loved his 

king. there was, but to make matters worse, 

he had to pass through tractless regions, as he had to bear with 
him secretly the princess. 3Tf?TT:—this, •*. e. marked by such 
happenings. ^ ^ cannot be taken separa¬ 

tely, as the happenings mentioned above were not the result of 
his long continued old age. Si. quoted in Dhauika^s com. on 
D. R. IV. 9, as an example of dejection caused by misfortune 

C ari'T?). 

HW—as was well known ( )j or it may be ( and 

yet, oh irony of fate ). srsjfjtfjT—Unobstmeted, always success- 
—The throe regal powers, vh. ipn^: or Jrg5T«— 
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the power armug from an efficient array and a good treasury 
( Atnara )\ *^ 73 ^^c or tie power aris¬ 

ing from good counsel ( i. a wise ministry \ and or the 
personal energy of the king. T^o—Tgo was the celebrated s(m 
of Diltpaj ^ king of Niehada-names well known to the Indian 
student* earnestly sought, solicited. who 

entertained a deep feeding of resentment. 5 y$^[^OT—who found 
a loop-hole, I, a weak point, as Vatsaraja was not expected 
to come to Drdh.'s assistance. —For see lntrod .5 

3!?rqrfr^f 1 To speak 

the truth, truly, g rqq^—Although come to pa^s or happened, 
a fact. —Lit. as circumstances w^ould permit, some¬ 

how. 3T^[0r—Free from debt. He believed that his master had 
contracted a debt as it wore, whcm he promised to give his 
daughter in marriage to king Vatsa and that he ( Kanch. ) 
would free him from it by taking the princess to king Vatsa. 

—The hurry and confusion caused by the attack, 
the comparison to shows tliat the attack was sudden and 

caused terrible havoc, —The objeet is rft (TIjT^O- 

*iq: 3^171%^^: ruling over a forest tract, a forest 
king. —Vind. seems to have been a petty king, as 

he was so easily routed. 3 TiTfrlJffT%iir—appears from the context 
to be some holy jdace in the Vindliya regions, near the hermitage 
of Agastya described by liana in his Kkda. An Agastyatirtha, 
a place of pilgrimage, is located in the province of Tiimev^ly 
in the extreme south of India. f^qciT—Having attackSI 

—By marauders or robbers. is one of the old Vedic 
words ( a class of demons or enemies of gods and men, slain by 
Indra ) that remain in classical Sans, sninio—Another name of 
Alah&sena or Chanda-mab 6 ., so .say the commentators on Kali.^a 
Meg. I. 34. wherein there is a reference to this king— 

and this appears to be correct from Bhisa^s 
Svap. According to the Katha. Pradyota wvls the king 
of Magadha and a person different from Mahasena. The name 
of his daughter also was Padmavati. Bee Katha XV. 19, 20 
and our note on qgfrT, at Meg. I. 34. —the capital of 

the Vatsa country', was once a flourishing city, though now 
remaining as an insiguifleant village. See Intro. 

P. —Hacked or terribly disabled by, mangled, 

^^rqpi^a don from ). 

Hq^n"—The autumnal heat is described as very fierce, fftW— 
Hot, burning. 
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S'l. 6. —This and the other words in this S'L 

are paronomastic ( )] e/. for a similar nao of slesba, Bat. 

I. 8. Cons.—gcrt 

mr^rr «r??rn^ ^ l (1) The covering or 

screen formed by clouds^ (2) close imprisonment. ?lirirT©-^(^) 
entering into the sign Virgo^ (2) The seijsing of the Princess, 
^nr gpyf —the sign Ubra coming next after (2) High 

eminence; supreme greatness. —(1) who had regained 

his usual brilliancy; (2) who had come back to his abode or 
country. SRr 71 %—(1) burns fiercely; (2) shows his power 
eminently. See com* 

—For def. see com.; it is an interlude at the begin'- 
ning of au act, briefly indicating the events past and those to 
come. It is called S'uddba when introduced by one or more 
minor characters ( ) and when introduced by minor 

and low ( ) characters. Bee also note on in/ra 

Act IV, p. 40. 

The confidant and constant companion of the hero 
and one of the necessary characters of the Sane, plays. Although 
a Br^ihmaim he is represented as ugly in appearance, fond of food 
and easily falling asleep. IJe generally assists his chief in love- 
matters; but his principal duty is to stir laughter by his fantastic 
dress, <fec,; see com. 

SI. 0. In this si. the king states bow his temporary im¬ 
prisonment was beneficial to him in more ways than one. With 
the feeling of satisfaction expressed hero c/. Bat. I. 9 and Nag. 
!• V. 3TT%7TR?Tr—^ IWlo 37I^Har; 
qi^T: the state of being unaffected by disloyalty, <fcc., 

hence sincere loyalty, steady love. qfT*T?rf—Fully known; for 
this sense cf. q“RirTqRiT?rroq I Veni. III. j). t o. gq'qqR- 

Bagh. VII. 71. mental ability, insight 

in political matters, qi^ruTT—^ce Kath&. II. 4. 34, 35. 

Fully carried out, put into execution. com. 

eWfTT%fTr—Extreme fondness for, love of. —Free from 

guile or hypocrisy; practised with sincere devotion to God* ef. 
>2r4: &e. Bhag. P. I. 1. 1; T%r%q ^ WFR—Por ^ 

( religious merit obtained by the proper performance of religioui 
rites ) leads to the accomplishment of every thing. C/» 

q'qk l; and Mah. Bhkr. xm 

I The rhetorical fig. in this si, is Vibhavan&. 

P. 6. ^—may also be a comp, word^ There is an 

optional of the Qen, when censure is implied and the word 
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^ fonns the second member ( 3TT^r5t I ^ I 

VI. 3. 21, 22 ); lit.—a whore's son, used humourously by the 
Vidd, as a term of contempt; that cursed ( imprisonment ). It 
is used with persons or with inanimate objects as here; ef, ^ 
jsfr &c. Mrch. 1. p. 13. Thia 

and the other epithets apply to the king as well as to the 

is the pres. p. of the Atm. verb formed from an 

onomatopoetic word, by adding if ( ). A final 3TT ( ) is 

added to the final half of a word indicating sound when the word 
consists of at least two syllables; and words ending in srr take 
the denom. aff, ) by Pi^n, III. 1. 13. f 

For comp, see com. —stumbling at evey stop. ^?Pro- 

properly lonely, solitary ); fr* 

animal slaughter and aft*, q* here (1) without 

animation, dejected; lotus-like face or countenance; (2) 

^ir dry, devoid of moisture cavity ?ti^ 5T the tip of 
the trunk; iq5jf^7T: indicated, The passage here 

is somewhat obscure. Mr. Gadre following Jiv.'s ed. reads 
( but as remarked by him, it is difficult to 

assign a meaning to this. It is explained as unaffected by 
any feeling experiencing pain, ( r. I. npT 
indicating internal affliction ( 

^riTTI But this is not satisfactory. < f/i i v L 

is also equally unintelligible. It may be explained as 

^wf5>TrT—raised and fixed upwards. —(1^ 

huge arms; (1^) large trunk. (^) 

the bare ground; (2) throwing himself on the surface of the earth, 
may also be taken as an adv. comp.; 
fT^Ti rpcn I It is also explained as 3Tf^T- 

^ ( ^T^IHl#r52Tinvif€f; ). The reading of the Mad. ed. ^ 

is easier, —may mean-you repeatedly 

spoke of. —This name occurs in the Rat. also and ia 

taken from the story of Udayana. 

6l. 7. —also 7aa«., a prison; see Das. ch. p. 59. f^«T^— 

same as i%t[^ a chain, fetters; ^may bo substituted for The si. 
shows how the impression made on the king's mind by the 
charms of VAsa. quite overshadowed the hardships of imprison¬ 
ment. And this was a fact; ej. rT^ ?^r g fft I 

I Kathd. II. 4. 29. Because 

he thought that he could here hit the king on his own ground.. 
Mark the pun on the word 
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1^- 7, —In the Rat. it is Vijayavarman ( the son 

of BQXDa.’8 sister ) who figures as a general under Rnmapvat. 
Why the expedition was sent against Yindhyaketu is not stated 
here. K4li., when he makes his hero Agnimitra send an expedit¬ 
ion against an enemy furnishes a reason for it. o-Ruma. 

spoken of here as a minister appears in the Rat. ( see p, 92 ) and 
elsewhere as a general of king Vatsa. In Bhasa’s Bva. VSs., 
however, he is called &c. I. 

In tfle Kathftsar, he is mentioned as a general assisting Yaugandh- 
ardyana in state matters-^|ip^muT8JT^ I 

li Lamb. III. 1. 4. &c.—It is 

usual with ministers ( and other servants ) to pour forth such a 
complaint when going into the presence of their masters. This 
shows that even in ancient times the ministerial office was as not 
a rosy bed. Cf. Rat. I. 7, IV. 20 last lines*, Mud. V. 12; and 
for a similar thought Mai. rijpcTifiTI l ^ ^ ^ 

l l. ll. -The force of cqft 

ii% this—though the interval between their first visit and the 
next be extremely short and so there is very little chance of their 
having committed a fault, still. 

P. 8. —This is meant as a compliment to the king. 

He means—as disastrous as can be expected when he is angry. 
TOrf^5T—A Karm. Comp, 
a foot-soldier; from changed to ( by 
Pan. VI. 3, 52 ) and to go with afiix 3T ( The ment¬ 

ion of the threefold army here shows that the use of the chariots 
in battle, the fourth element of the ancient Hindu army, was 
abandoned at least in Harsha’s time, —Tumultuous. 

—sf?y army; vehicles, conveyances; ef. for this 
sense ^ p. b3, p. 201, Das. ch. 

I, VIII; or infantry and horse, i. «. cavalry* for 
meaning a horse cf. g^^fTt I Mud. VII. 

17; Ragh. I, 48, IX. 25. 3 fR%f§T?ro—r. /. Without inspecting 
and e^uipj)ing &c. —For comp, see com. 

—It was customary for warriors to declare their names 
before engaging in combat; for it was held derogatory to the 
dignity of a hero of family to fight with a nameless person. 

—What is worthy or creditable. STRJi’RTTiTH—*• •* at 
the sight of one whom we had to annihilate. Hard- 

pressing. RfRr —By a fierce attack, or charge, 

To a man, totally. is used as a noun here^ 



hy the wholesale slapghter ( of his followers ); for comp, see com. 
fight, battle; or striking, dealing out blows; ef, 

Uttar, VI. 7 ( where may have both the 
meanings ); TwR5TTl%f 1?! I Bhatti. II. 36, 

SI. 9. The body of foot-soldiers; fr. and aff* 

arqj^ ( 3 ? ) by Pan. IV. 2. 88. See com. standing afar; |t 

i). L is not good as the idea is included in ^F<^T. — 

oavalry; by Pdn, IV. 2. 48 ( see com. ), the affixes ar () 
tind 3Tvr ( 3T ) are added to so 3 Tt 4 also. 

P. 9, — C/, for these | 

Kdd. I. p. 20 g'r^Txr—Having drawn out or unsheathed. 
« 5 %^§TcJT-“%rT ^ ( the sport of ) m is equivolent to H 

cutting of with the ease with which &o.; cf. Ragh. XII. 90 

( TTf 1%^ ); 

S'l. 10. s^rJyfircltf—com. —inlaid or covered with. 

—The shoulder blade; bis towering shoulders, 

Shattered. P. p. p. of 3=[3T ( cau. which also occurs as the 

resolution into ( thighs ) ^ having wounded thighs 

and chest would be equally possible according to the rules of 
Sans, grammor, though not of Hindu chivalry. C/. MBb. IX. 
60. 6 Col. Ed. p, lOf). —Worthy of a man leading a 

pious life. A warrior killed while fighting face to face with 
an enemy also attains heaven; see com. and ef, Ragh. VII. 51. 

—Because he fought valiantly like a true hero and fell 
only when overpowered by odds. See com. 

—Followed him in death; i, e. immolated themselves 
along with the dead body of their husband. ^f^r^TRofr—A 
wife; is <»f principal objects of a Hindu 

marriage; husband and wife ( a ) must perform the holy 

rites together; cf. { Sak. V. p. 125. 

The constr. is The 

additional reading ( had fled away ) makes no good sense; 

for the whole will mean ^ when the people of the country who 
had already fled to the peaks of the Viiid. mountain had fled 
away. But we are not told that they w’ere pursued by the 
victors. miserable, pitiable. 3nfinTT??Tro—endowed 

with a beauty in keeping with or befitting her noble birth. 3 ?f 5 |- 
«?• —possessed of excellent beauty, srf?r—As regards 

her I. a. how she is to be dealt with or what is to be done with her. 

P. 10. iii^r^C—This is the name of the Portress. 

^^0 light of^ considering her as, your sister. It will be 
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«e©n in the last Act that this she turns out to be, — 

These an; the first three of the G4 arts often referred to by 
Hindu writers and mentioned by Vfitsy4yana in his KAmasutras, 
For these see our notes on Bha. Nit. Sat. p. 4-. 
diiferont from and consi.sts of the rhythmical movement of 
the body ( without gesticulation ) and is regulated by the mark¬ 
ing of musi(‘al intervals and time ( Has. R. I. U ), 

By may ])e meant painting ( ) and others. These 

Were considered as a necessary part of the accomplishments of a 
maiden of high family. 

—A bard or inimstrel, whose |>rincipal duty in 
ancient times it was to announce metrically the close of the 
divisions of the day; vide Vik. JI. 1; Rat. I. 23, <S:c.; sometimes 
two liards are mentioned; see S4k. Y. 7, 8; Mudr, III. 20- 
23; &c. 

fil. 11. The cons, is *;4 . 

For comps, see com. ?rr- 
—Articles noces.sary at a bath. Unguents or 

perfumed ]>owders to 1 h) rubbed against tlio body: or a f):rthing 
garmorit; or a garment for wiping off the body after a bath, as at 
M41. V. 12 ( 37njfm?5n%q‘^r). a multitude; 

ffa woman* cf, hence —a woman of the 

multitude, a courtc/an or harlot- with any word meaning ^ ha.-j 
this Sense. The courte/aii-s formed also a part of the attendants 
of the harem. Cf. Kautilya’g Arth.s 1, 20 —Exer¬ 
tions in the dis^tharge oi their several duties, —dropping 

or slipping down. —'uot conci;ahul, exposed to view. 

spreading out. splendour, gleam. 

’vvhito, fair. goElen; fr. gold ( said 

to be found in the 5TTf mountain ); in this latter case the 
form should be according to some. Their uncovered 

breasts on a<’count of tlieir size and colour looked like other 
pots of gold. For the presence of courte/ans at the king's bath 
cf. FIsT: ^ I 

Kad. p. '»2. that which 

.shines fpr /ew., a ray of light. 

—We havt; almost the same words in the Naga. 
introducing a description of the midday-sun with which the first 
Act of that play as of this closes. Here the poet has used tht? 
device of iutroduiug a bard, as done by his groat predecessor 


9 
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KdlidAsa ic Ms Mdl. II. V2. to anuounoe the mid-day wHcb 
ijiiables the king to bring the Act to a close* 

SI. 12. —shows the intensity of the summer heat; c/1 

W &c. Vik. IT. 2S. —a small Gsh^ very active 

and sparkling. grWJT—a darting or turning upwards; ef, 

Meg. I. 43. —A large pond oblong 

in shape containing lotus-plants and attached to large houses j 
cf. Ragh. IX. 37; also XVI. 13. — 

^ or better ^5T**? a nityaaam&sa; cf, 

Amara—i I 5^5^— 

a peacock’s tail; hence sTfllX) peocock;—Hit the 

mass of feathers, plumage. 

P. 11. —( STI+ +{^r to take with 3Tf and ailix 

i e. ^t) a basin for water round the root of a tree; e/, Ragh. I. 31; 
also Vik. I£. 23. to which it was attracted by the 

presence of ichor there. —tiie lobe of the oar. STW^T- 

—The midday was the time when the king (jould retire 
to the interior ot’ tlie palace and enjoy his leisure according to 
his pleasure: r^l HIH ffHlH I Vik. II. 1 

—-Bathing, ollering worship to the deities, &;c.; 
see Kacl. p. 33. — of, Rat. I. p. 8. 

reason for this expedition and the 
success achieved by Vija. are moutioued in Act IV. Sec 
pp. 43, 50, 52. 


ACT 11. 


3TT^r—A form of address for a Br^hmana, a minister and an 
elder brother; f%qTH(rqi?rjTTm^if: &c. 1). Ru. —Queens 

are often mentioned a« observing a fa.st and abiding by its 
attendant rules. A is given on such an occasion and 

the Vidu. being a Br4hmana and a companion of the king 
naturally comes to be its recipient. See Vik. III. 12; Bat. 
I. pp. 17, 2C). 

—( also -H'lr ) fr. ( indec. meaning * a bless* 
ing ' ) and eau. and aff. f^( ); ^rT 3 T>h that by 

which one is made to pronounce a blessing. Primarily it refers 
to a ceremony preliminary to the performance of a religious 
rite or some solemn observance in which the Br4hmapas say 
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^ ^ to the Yajam/ina, and secondarily to the gift accomp¬ 

anying such a ceremony. It also refers to a present (called 
irnR-in Marathi HTfOT-for the Prdkrit is also rendered 

as in Sans. ) which consists of a small quantity of rice, 

a cocoanut, a piece of cloth for a bodice, a comb, &c j or 
sometimes of sweetmeats only-and is given to a Bruhmana })y a 
married woman w'hose husband is living ( ). For other 

particulars, Bee Rat. I, p. 17 and our note on the word*, Yik. III. 
pp. 77, 7(1. —will call; fr. 5T«? + 3Tfq' the taking up 

or utterance of; by adding ( 3?zr ) in 

the sense of see com. If the Prakrit bo rendedred 

as then it is derived from and the affix ( ^ ) 

which forms Atm. verbs ( ) by I 

Pan. m. 1. 17. 

—A summer house or a large bath-room; lit. a house 
furnished with water jets or fountains of water. Cf. !5T^TU%5t- 

I Bagh. XVI. 49—The 
garden containing the —Uttering anything 

imitating the cry of a cock in the morning ( i c. gradually 
raising the tone and protracting the voice ) so as to give it the 
appearance of a Vodic passage. See Pdn. 1. 2. 27, Vidu. means 
that ho would recite something assuming the \'edie tone 
when receiving the V^%ana. For Vidu.\s knowledge of the 
Vedas, comp, the king^s remark below^, &e. p. 12. 

—has the technical sense of ^ the acceptance of a gift 
by a Bruhmana (which is his peculiar prerogative); see Manus. 1. 
88; Yiij.s. I. 118. —An eager desire to see or a great 

longing for, a beloved person, f^^rfr \ 

P. 12. SI. 1. —For comp, see com.; there are 

certain ornaments and things, which are considered as auspicious 
( being the emblems of Saubhdgya ) and which a Hindu wdfe 
cannot discard under any circumstances. These arc-the mangala- 
sutra ( a wreath of small glass beads with gold ones, the Ku- 
mkuma mark on the forehead, glass bangh s, &c. Hence the 
queen is described as wearing these even when under a vow* 
when other gaudy ornaments are to be dispensed with. Of. 
Vik. III. 12 ((eropPi X 

F. L Wl 3rq-rT speaking in words gently 

uttered ( on account of the weakness caused by fasting, ). 

gives rise to an awkward comp,; the comp, may also 
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be taken as ffo 3ir^ ^rw.; in either 

case it indicates extreme emaciation. is affixed 

to adverbs of time in the sense of * belonging to that time 
e/. irr^JT, &;c— cf. 

M4]. Mid. IT. 4. —is to be taken with ^i?r and 

the other accusatives. ST^RT^fT^c)—For the effects of first 
love not gratified and a maiden's being more attractive then, e/, 
^ ^ i Sak. IV. «. 

3T^f?r—The pres, in the sense of ‘ imnudiate fuUire;~i8 going 
to honour with gifts. ’Rgif^T evidently meant to be 

jocular. For eoinp. see com. the Veda 3Tvft^ 

( Pan VI. :)9) ^ (Pan. VI. L^ 92) srFfUOT:; ^\^l; 

Vedie schoiarslip. RJigri^’ifl—when prelixid to such words 
as srrppoT. is depreciatory ( ). So in the Itat. — 

{ ) JTr’f h^' 4 iifiirrftjai i 11. p. 43. 

P. 13. 3TftT(T—Ceaselessly, incessantly. S^fRPC—^^oft to 
touch; or secondarily, charming. 3‘r»nf—surface or upper 
part of- c/. Ragh. TV. 74; or the vicinity 

of. mRTR—i?tuck fast. 31^—al'^o called is a large and 
tall tree having darkish green leaves and small round flowers of a 
pale-brown or white colour and sweet-smelling. RTR?fT— 

?;!nr?fff4 takes up; or qRr a garland fr. i. e, 5? ) also 

called ( as it gratifies the mind by its smell ) is a kind of 
jasmine (jasniinum glandiforum) having ilowers of an exceedingly 
pleasing smell. Its oil ia much prized as a perfume. ^CfRT— 
T^: ( free from the fastening string, i. e. restraint ); or 
^4 ( may be or-q: ); moving unchecked, freely: or 

proud, strong; the wind is poetically fancied as proudly .moving 
being charged with the fragrance of. completely ( qfr). 

opened. also called rfeS 

an erect growing plant having tiowers of a bright red colour 
which expand at noon and drop next morning. Cy. Ragh. XI. 
26 ( wherein drops of blood are compar'd to the flowers); 

Kir. IV. 7, qrciq the cases or steins of. ffRT?!—A dark-barked 
tree bnt having white ilowers. 'iTfqft'fT the '-r of ^rftr 

and being optionally dropped. — Lit. its being 

possessed of beauty; grandeur, loveliness; so Rat, I. 

I p. 11. 

SI. 2. gjfsmrT—tiny pieces of coral, 
bees is a small tree with rough scabrous loaves but fragrant 
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flowers*, c/. I Rs. HI. 14. ( ^3 

a leaf, hence also called ?afHWy &c. having seven leaves 
per twig ) Alstonia aeholaris, is a largo tree often referred to 
by poets as having the strong odour of the ichor of elephants. 
Cf. I Ragh. ‘IV. 23. irsTO^mt^— 

is not appropriate with it simply means * scent' here. 

unguent or paint applied to the body. 
—Liquor in tLt 3 form of the honey of flowers. For a 
similar thought, ef. 'TTijt: Wn^Tt IT^- 

i.n Nag, III. 

—Ihe Prflkrit should rather have been translated by 
tpr as it refers to H^TTcrftrT^T, which is mas. 3 Tf%T 9 y—quick 
succession, or, in clusters, fein. pi. 

§1. 3. —The Nom.s qualify may also 

Ix^ taken separately. f^RPT—i*^ a tall tree, attaining the height 
of thirty fec^t. Its flowers arc known for their extrt^me delicacy. 
Cf, Ivuin, I. 41. Its flowers are worn by young ladies as 
ornamoiits on their cars 5 rf, vSak. 1. 4; Kagh XVI. 48; Meg. 
11 . 2 . 

r. 14. expressed metaphorically, 

fCTH-—which possess ( or, surpass ) thc^ beauty of. the Siristia 
flowers being also of a darkish green colour; cf. 

1 Kir. IV. 3b. which usually means ^ powder’ 

must be taken to mean rfleces or fragments here, as the adj. 
will be inappropriate otherwise. —heaps, collections, 

fr^ifrcr^FTc*—the Indragopa ( co<thiiieal ) insects which appear 
in clusters in the rainy season are also of a bright rod colour 
and hence tiio Utpreksha. 

—A vocative particle used by a lady when addressing a 
maid'servant. See com.*, is used Ixitween females of equal 
rank or position. —see the two quotations by 

Pandit Krishnamachariar given in the com. —A respectful 
offering or oblation to a deity or a venerable person, con¬ 
sisting of rice, water, rubbed sandal, &c. The usual ingredients 
are—3Tr^: ^ 

n So these flowers must be added to these, as in Yaj. 1. 
.289, as they are specially mentioned liere. Some translate*. by 
aafp.if; this is got by adding tr to 3 ?^ by ^ I V. 4, 25. 

3 I^i fjTTfiw I Sid. Kau. According to the second 

si. quoted in the com. an Arghya ought to be offered to Agastya 
at the close of I3h4drapada ( August—September), w*hen 
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Agastja ( the bright star ' Canopus ^ of the constellation Argo 
Naves in the Southern oelestial hemisphere ) rises^ for the 
attainment of all desires. Yarah. in his Br, Sam. says that a 
king should offer an Arghya to Agastya for the attainment of 
groat power; I cb. XII. 

15; for other particulars see 16-18. —Lit. desiring 

•• 0 . about to set; occurs again at p. 22. —Pres. pass. 

denom. from are closed; lit. are made to assume 
the condition of buds. —Lit. a female ascetic; and as 

ascetios require protection from others rpr/?^*2[ secondarily means. 
* one helpless or deserving pity, poor e/, Muds 

III. p. 62. Sak. p. 05. 

P. 15. ?r^; 3%IT agitation, 

mental pain or distress. ;ttr— is rWfBn—who 

used to command; with the gerund shows continuity of the 
act. viz. ansTTR^C^T; that I have to obey others. 

Sdgarika also similarly refers to her misfortune that she has to 
serve, but not with regret as she had obtained a sight of the 
king. ( ?Trqrmarf)RrfRr^ ^effrTg i 

p. 27 ). cV:c.—This at first appears to mean I 

have thought of doing a hard thing i. committing suicide. 
But this does not seem to be intended. A'rany. finds it necessary 
to yield to her misfortune and says ( ased ) or why 

RRT fSiFf it i.s difficult to carry out my resolve. 

Again arfir after in Rrgfr^lR will have no force. She would 
rather prefer servitude than avoid it by revealing her high birth. 
Had the first meaning been intended she would have said qrT^q. 

further on also will be meaningless. She has not said 
any where that she would kill herself ( although like S^garika 
she says it further on; see j», 24. ). So must be taken 

to mean ‘ as ordered by the Queen and this she procf^eds to do 
in 'vvhat follows. 3T^: R’fRi lit. of high value; hence 

noble, exalted. q-fR:—What course or help is there ? this 

must be done, —a thicket or cluster, —filled with, 

full of ( at the end of a comp. ). 

P. 16. SI. 4. Now he shows how the four senses ( the fifth, 
tongue, being excluded ) are gratified by the several things 
connected with the tank. —Denom. fr. 

according to the Ganasutra fT^Rlf^ I. r. L 

is not good; in the first place will have to be taken in the 
secondary sense of 2ndly the word 3Tr^i^ is redundant as 
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the idea is expressed by thirdly the word occurs in tho 

fourth line and such repetition is not poetic. 

( chunam paint ) 3T^RffriT ( also ) a mansion i, e, 

3T being added in the sense of possession ); qr^^r a row or series 
of; or rather cp^^rmay mean *tbe skirt or edge of\ — 

strong, or excellent by, or clearly perceived owing to, its perfume. 

SI. o. —Splendour, beauty—(1) Attractive or 

charming by; (2) attractive like. By a bold metaphor the 
is compared to the of the goddess of tho garden. For 
a similar comparison cf. l 

^ qn%rr; II Yik. IV. 31. This and 

tho other epithets apply both to and for these sec 

com. 3 jrr?v^f; the reading is bad; for we cannot have 

the final as the smell is not invariabl}’ connected with the 
Veni; now see com.; a row of bees was attracted by the 
perfume of flowers in the braid of hair. This is clear from 
the use of the word * farther on; see p. 10, In the 

second case having the line of bees for her 

braid of hair. —(blowing, bright, radiant. The com¬ 

parison of the tender and slender arm of a woman to a creepier 
is common enough in Sans, literature, —Difiorent 

thoughts or surmises. —Wiiicii is the truth; treated as 

an indec. meaning ^ to tell the truth, to be sure, surely.' 

P. 17. SI. fb —The world of mortals, the earth, 

QX ^—qr qrfqi: q^ at the end of a cornp. moans having 
‘ anything as the liighest object; hence solely devoted to, intent 
on, &;c.^ cy. Bagh. I. 91. —A N/iga damsel. 

In the Nflg4. it is the Vidu. who wonders if Malayavati can 
be a goddess or a N4ga maiden; ^c., see p, 18. and ef, I. lo 
The Nkgas, according to the Piiranas are a race of ?emi-divine 
beings, inhabiting tbe nether world or F^tala. They arc gene¬ 
rally identified with serpents, the ofispring of Kadru, a wife 
of Kdsyiipa; as in the N4gd., where Ydsiiki is spoken of as 
their king, though tho Bhg. makes a difference between them; 
§ee X. 28 (); 29 ( ). They are 

described as having a human form wdth tha expanded hood of 
a cobra, and sometimes as having the tail of a serpent. See 
Ndg4. V. 17. Their females are described as exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful (<?/. Ndg. I. 1 5 where tho face of a Ndgi is said to be as 
lovely as tho moon ), and as sometimes intermarrying with men 
^ UHpi marrying Arjuna ). 
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Historioally the N.igaa were a race of people who have left 
tuaDy traces behind them. Nilgadwipa wae one of the seven divisions 
of Bhilratavaraha. Kings of this race reigned at Mathura, 
Padinavati, &c. and the name, survives in Nagapur. They were 
probably a race distinct from the Hindus. SeeDowson’s Cl. Die. p.2l3. 

&e—t. a. She is superior to a in beauty. — 

This alludes to VatsarAja’s visit to the N4ga-world, described 
in Brh. K.manjari (11. oO-OO) and referred to in Act IV ( 

&o.). q;4[-having a bodily or corporal form; 
p. p. p. of 5 ^, ( in this sense; fainted ). — 

marked by; the instrumental cannot be taken 1^-^ (^5^1 ) 
she looked like Lakshmi not because she had a lotus in 
her hand, but because she was beautiful like her and also had the 
lotus in her hand. Lakshmi is represented as having a lotus in 
her hand; e/ Kkd. P ^^4 

sTirS%^r p. 92, vSec. ?rRT%5fr—a lotus- 
plant, explain similarly ^ qo—r/. eftr q^^- 

fq* i S4k. 1. p. is. 

P. IS, q^fg_I, to whose care the maiden was eomniit- 
ted. &c,—This refers to the king’s words <tec 

at p. 10 ante, Solely engaged in. busy with. — 

Deceived^ deluded ; <?/ ^ Rat. IV. 3. 

Scc.^cJ. i N4g4. 1 p. 17. 

ko ,—It is natural for a Hindu maiden of high 
birth ( see the king’s remark below ) to display outward anger 
and to blush at the talk of her marriage by a friend; cf. Sa'k. 1. 

&c. p. 34. '5fT?fTRT— 

gravity, firmness of mind; hence dignified demeanour. 

—The same thought is expressed by K6li. in rich poetic 
strain when he makes Bushy an ta say—sqqisnq &c. ^ 

ftRl: l Sak. 11. 10. —Used as a noun 

for t%?T(^t]rr the spreading lustre or splendour. 17-is 

bad, as would add to the beauty of the lotuses. 

P. 19. SI. 7. Rrisrqf—Unintemipted, continuous, 

The Moon’s body also sheds nectar, —By her sight i, e, 

glances or looks, —v. L to the eyes of the beholders. The 

former is better as it furnishes the cause of pleasure. She gives 
delight by the succession of glances as the Moon does by the 
shower of nectar. Head in the text fRi for v^hich has 
remained through oversight. —Owing to the breast- 

garment slipping off; (2) owing to the drifting of the screen ( Lit, 
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cloth) of cloudfci. —The poet says rT^V and not : 

and very happily, as he wants a fern, noun to correspond with 
For it is the sensation of pleasure caused by the touch of 
a male or female that makes the other close the eyes ; hence the 
use of in the mas, also ; cf, Vik. IV. 

p- 110-, ^ \ Kum. III. ?Ak 

—^ ( 1 ) Hand ; (2) rays. A Chvf. 

formation^ assume the state of buds, i\ e. close up. 

—This is doubtlessly suggested by the scene in 
Sa'k. where Saku. is troubled by a bee. The influence of KAli., not 
only on the thoughts and ideas but on the language also of Harsha 
is observable in many places in this play. —♦. e. other 

than those that gathered round her braid^ attracted by the smell 
of flowers worn thereon ^ see above p. 10. ^TTTTqrrT»cT:—Coming 
in groups. q’fT^f^r^^f^cT—The sense of *detile or pollute me'by 
their touch is also implied. —A born slave*, see com. 

This is Vidii.’s humorous way of referring to maid¬ 
servants : see note on ^ above, p. 0, —for 

i^ EiOt a good reading aa it gives rise to an awkward 
comp. ( ) and oi^\r has to be taken in the secondary 

( La kshanika ) sense of 

r. I'O, ijyg—Quickly, without loss of time; for this sense 
cf. Sak. 11. p. •■»4; Tir^fTiPT -/Wd. IV. p. 

fl3; readings. —This she did without turning 

back. —Ab the king clasped her round the 

neck A'ra. took off her upper garment from her head in order 
to ward off the bees by its hem, as w^omeii are wont to do. 

SI. <S. q[KRc?o—fondess for, love of; now 
see com. The may be of the flowers in her Veiii, or 

better still, of her breath; cf, mi &c. 

Vik. IV. 22. This will also indicate her cnipfipq. — 
Abundantly, profusely. arrq'fTr^f—l^ans. poets describe long eyes 
as a mark of beauty in the case of females. Cf, 

Vik. 1. o; I .Hagh. XIII. lb. 

g|p^;qpo—see stipra, p. UK 1. 0. is a beautiful water-lily 

^Rfq5-Ir3rrti[) and is given in A, K. as a 
synonym of 3rqcJ. But it is generally used in the sense of a blue 
lotus; -mA ^ i ^ivrui?rb 

—Agitation, perturbation; or fear. 
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— Cf, Sak. i^T \ qr: 

^ ^!tt I p. BO. —A atrong leaning towards 

or liking^ hence partiality; here choice. 

P. 21. rT^ a similar thought 3^3^ 

3rTR^t I Sak. 1. p. 20. —In the 

Sa'k. Sdkuntala addresses the bower of ereopers where Duehyanta 
lay Concealed at the approach of Gautami; see p. 89. — 

numbness or benumbing of the thighs. frFH—Complete in¬ 
activity or torpor of limbs is one of the eight Sfitvika bhavati 
due to strong emotion, for which see 84h. Dar. III. 135. 
The was really due to the thrill caused by the touch 

of the king’s hand, but A'ran. hides tlie truth by saying that it 
was due to the benumbing effect of the water. This was a ruse 
used by her in order to be able to look longer at the king in tho 
Kadalivana; cf. Sak, ^ p- B9 

readings. &c.—c/. 3?^( qrwr4T%?2T: i J^ak. 

III. p. 84. 

P. 1^2. SI, 9. ^a 2 'T%;T—^rTTlFTI 3T^iT; added by 

(fee. P4n. V. 2. 3(>. Having thorns on; with the hair bristling, 
horripilated; and hence —Here stands for 

ma$. This is the effect produced on a lover by tho touch of 
the loved one; r/ Kagh. VII. 20; and 

VAstydyana-^in ^ 

1 KAmasutras. 

im K L is i>erhaps better; ho says so because 

the king had called him a fool above ; see p, 10 ante. 

0—This is a retort hung at the king by 

Vidu. for having called hint a fool. Ho meaxis-you only 
affect learning (qifn^rtr); you do not possess it. is what is 

well burnt, burnished, or polished; hence refined, learned, wise; 
one not really skilled or learned, vainly proud, cf, 3 ^^^- 
Ven. III. friTT^rW—something encouraging or 
comforting, —Reproach, a chiding, —setting 

( of the sun ); fr. and 3pT (from 3T5J- to go) —3?fRc7!»ft— desirous 

of, I. e, about to set; this has occurred before. 

SI. 10, the beloved one (A'ran.), the splendour 

of w’hoso lotus-face surpassed ( eclipsed) that of the lotuses. 
The idea occurs in Rat. 5Tf5T^T: 

i I, 25. 71 * 1 :—(1) 

passion, love; (2) redness. 
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P, 23. name the bird usually called 

( which also means the same tiling—); hence 
it is also called &c. It is the ruddy goose gene¬ 

rally described in Sans poetry as condemned to pass the night in 
separation from hia mate. Hen<!e separated lovers are compared 
to a pair of Olmk. birds at night. 3Tr\jgBTTT:—used here as an 
adj., 3 pgr (3T ) being added by P/in. V. 2. 127j see com. 

3T-q^1T 3Tmr dark, void of interest. ^JTlcTTi —^/- for a similar 
thought differently expressed.—?tip— 

(after the departure of UrvAsi ); Vik. II. p. .VP, and < And 
loaves the world to darkness and to me*/ Gray^s Elegy, stanza I. 
There is a succossiou of similes in this SI, Mark how the king 
falls a victim to the influence of love at the very first sight 
of the heroine. K^li docs not make his heroes yield so easily 
and helplessly to the power of love. 


ACT 111. 

^^f^rqrcTffT—a](pears from this play to be a lady of high rank 
and l(^arlung as she speaks in Sans, and is treated with respect 
even by the Queen. That she composed the Mimic play in a 
good stylo is <dear from the (Jueen's s](e( ch below; see p, 30. The 
part played by her in this jday is similar to that of the Pari- 
vrajik& in the Mai. h^ho is montioiied as a friend of VAsavadattd. 
in the Kath. Sar.; sec Tar. XIV. 71 ( Trf: Er^rTfqRt 
I ^ 5Fi7i (%rWT II ) 

made the .siii)ject matter of a play, dramatised, same as 
H»rgi'?r'8 ffr: l Uttar. IV. p. 119. 

groat antumnal festival celebrated on the full-moon day of 
A' svilla, when the moonlight is very bright, the sky being Vloar 
after the cessation of the rains and the disappcarancto of the 
clouds. It corresponds to tho Kojagari festival and has been 
often referred to by poets; seo Mudra. Ill, p. 73; It precedes 
the Vasantotaava or spring festival referred to in Eat. I. 
moon-light is derived as fr. and 

( 3T ) with tho f<^m. athx I*; it is also derived as on earth 
rRf J MalJi. oil Ragh. III. 1 ( when^ the 

reading is also ). ;RrmrTc^—Here ^has the technical 

sense of * acting, representing on the stage, and does not mean 
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simply dancing. ^ •TtSh’— for a similar mistake in 

acting the slip of tongue of Urvasi when noting the part of 
Lakshmi, in the Vik. when she said instead of 

—A talk in full confidence that it would not be over¬ 
heard by any one. 

P. 24. sr f ^^fr m This might appear strange; but 

has a technical meaning. It simply moans to appear on 
the stage. So this means A'ra. is discovered seated, the curtain 
being removed or lifted up. ifcc.—So Sagarika— 

iRfl? | Rat. II. p. 30. 

q-I 1% I Mai. III. 

p. 47. grwrnr^lPTaT—misfortune, ill-luck. ^\Ti^ hi 

rTHTT is added to trrTT} cf. and 

&c.—Kiili., however, makes Priyamvadfi con¬ 
gratulate her friend in language more elegant and impressive 
when he makes her add &c.j 

see S ak. III. p. 72. — Cf. 

it |:?3 I t)4k. JII. p, 70. —not 

differing from, identical with, my heart ( lik<' my second lieart ). 
Cf. expressions like ( Ragh. V. 0 ), 

( Sak. VII. p. 1H5 ), ( Uttar. Ill, p. 7« ). 

I 7TI> &C. Mai. 

III. p. 43. Tricar Jim &c.—C/l 
Rat. ir. 1. 

P. 2"). The highest point or pitch; climax. 

—i e- of mo who am your very heart—refers to A ra.^ 
speech ;-~Solely engaged in thought.^ 

about. 3?^ <fec. —This speech ought to be or 

we should adopt the reading in the foot-note 
&c. and M4L 

III. pp. 46, 53. <Jcc.— Cf. ^ 

HR I M41. hi. p. 53. ^fec.—This 

is doubtless an cKjho of ^TWWpii^TT: Sak. V. 1. RRsyffr ir?HI— 
&c. HfrTpfi Jasmine; so-— 

I M/il, III. p. 38. ^jtI is to be derived 

like f-qr^ by adding t (^) to c73Tr-H?7r ( as in the case of by 
the V4rtt. on Pan. III. 2. 186 (gee com,); vFT is added to express 
pity. SHfllT 5TWT?r^g^~Mark the use of the inf. with verbs like 
^PF &c., the cons, being 3TTrHf H g^i^T I Of. ^ 

Mai. Hi. :)7. She means-you 
should not dissimulate; do not say say ; 



1 know it. For the difforeiice between torment eauacd V)v 
and <?/. Sak. 111. 7 ( ^ ^ 5/iw>4'T i 

srfgrNl^H^fi^T—^>ne not habilnally (•onfidin^; because A r. 
only hung down her face and did not admit the trutii in 
nlaiiJ words. f^^T^firvr—Here Hif lias the sense of pretext 
or guise of. f^cRT —*tAay have boeii suggested by 

5^1; SKirtl I > Sak. III. 14. The 

reading is grammatically inaceurato. —Kama 

is oUen spokeV. of as ^ 'fco. 

picstion*, does it not say, not proclaim your true stater Sree. 
reads this jias^^age in a metrical forin^ see tinr foot-note. This 
is ]>oriia[)s bettf.r and more poetioal~as if it is the sound Hum 
^ due to \re. and implying your love-torment). ^f^rfV^SrrW— 
1 iOtuS“leav(and lotus-stalk-rings are among the cooling re¬ 
medies used fe>r allaying lov<.-l\iv«;r ; rf. x{iih iqK^flqsrijb] 

^ I Hat, II. p. 42, 

I Siik. Ilf. p. *‘.0. 

i\ 27. —So n-q > 'Sak If j*. «i:) 

/. C. hv fi'ids plea<t;re in nothii»g else. mV (— 

would ‘Latj i hope that, fr^r e R may it 

oe like tiiat, i «. can it ba that he has l»cen sent to searcdi for 
A ra. hy tt:e love-sick king r afTTfungf;! <ke —>. has 

oecome really a forest-maiden by not acting like a cit3'-niaiden : 
else she should have known that the king uas smitten with love 
for her and been w'ithiu reachable distance ; or. has sl.e gone to 
•i forest r The rea<ling riu?r?iri is simplrr. r^rtIT—Q uite 

unnerved, drooping. 

P. 1’8 ’sl^g'?>T^=? 5 fiT?r—r. ^ is had. cannot dirt ctly 

so it will lave to be taken as a Gt'ii. Tat. ( 
it has no propriety after criR^^^TTIc—Padm/iv.iti- 

tho second queen of VatsanVja was the sister of Dars'aka (n].-o 
called Uarshaka ), king of Magadha and a contemporary of 
Ud:vvaTi:i. The story of her marriage is given by Blntsa in Ids 
Sva. V/is. The kingdom of Udayana \vas usurped b}^ a king 
named Aruni, a rival of his. To regain it Yaugandhaniyaiia 
wanted to secure the assistance of the powerful king of Magadla; 
and Yau.^s subtle intellect suggested to him a stratagem. He 
caused a report to be .spread that Visavadatta perished in a 
tire at Lfivanaka aud thus paved the way for the marriage of 
his master with radmfivati. When Udayana visited IPdjagrha, 
the capital of Maghndha, to seek the help of Dars'aka. 
3 
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Padmdvati was olJercd to him in marriage and he readily gave 
his consent. 

^ —Tile Kathd. does not refer to any other 

queens of Utlayana. FT^rq-—The cons, is 7^3^ 

Or rT? may be translated as m ). — 

This indicates the intensity of the king’s passion; any thing 
connected with tlio object of his love is comforting to him. 
Diishyanta similarly derives consolation from the sight of tho 
Arbour occupied by tho love-sick Sakuutald. See Sak. III. 24. 
Dissolve T%»?fcrrrT TO! mR =^; i^^ct 

is an adj. here; c/ ^Tf: Bagli. Ill 14; also 19. 

may be derived as from denom. from 

or better still 5[^[R 3m. 

5 ir'=i^rfir—Vasa, misunderstands her and thinks that she 
will tell the Queen that ho was in search of A^raii. and that 
there was some love*intrigue. 

P 29. —Because her love-affected state was brought 

to Vidu.^s notice by Manoramd. Sree. omits see readings. 

the dramatic device used hero to avoid 
an early disclosure of the plan which is set forth later on, 

( see t7i/ro p. 34 where the king repeats what Manoraraa 
whispered into Vasan.’s ear, mentioning also the name of the 
play that was to bo enacted ) that the interest of the audience 
in the incidents to follow may be well sustained. The plan 
suggested was that tho king himself should act his part in 
place of Manorami in the Garbhanataka, A'ran. playing the 
role of the princess V4savadatta. —This sta^m 

direction ( opposed to ) is used when a character says 

something aside so as to be heard only by the person addressed 
excluding others with the hand ( *. e. all the fingers 

except the thumb and the one near the little finger raised so as 

to form three banners as it were ). _Here 

means the costume proper for a particular character. 

This she says because A'ra. got angry with her 
for saying above. 

lit, a house for exhibition or representation; a play-house. It 
was a hall or a house attached to the palace, usually used for 
instruction in music, singing and dancing and occasionally for 
the exhibition of dancing or the respresentation of plays. It is 
also referred to in the M41. I; see p, 22. 
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P. 30. —expresses admiration. This praise of course 

refers to the first part of the play that had been already acted.. 
See p. 23. The 2nd part it seems was not seen by the Queen, as 
she finds much in it to be found fault with, as will appear from 
the subsequent representation. qualifies 

so likely to prove insipid and without interest, 
^fora^pr is quite out of place. —The husband is 

addressed or referred to in dramas as ( the son of the 

father-in-law ). —This is a sort of blessing. Young 

people are to be addressed by elders as or-rfu 

&c.—3Tf%nr the subject, the person or thing on 
which anything depends or rests; here the King and the Queen. 
Of. qi-:Tf^ 5 np;!rFft I Mai. I. 6. %73rr I? 

qi?m Ragh III. 27. 

3T^rc^—Lacking excellence ; pithy sentences, charming 
sense; cf. for this sense I 

; and frrn qif%Rtr ^\m\^ 
mk: [ Vik. Ch. I. 7; 28. 

SI. 1. —Trifling, unimportant or uninteresting. 

an’um’FiTo—cy. \ 

^ T?RI% II Kshemendra. —The surface or skirt of; 

or ?r^ like thr may be irr^T^?^ 5 the large temples. It is diflicult 
to seo the propriety of the epithet iT=fT; perhaps the poet means 
that an infuriated elephant only is likely to butt against a heap 
of ashes and get his temples besmeared with the same. 

^TTOFcTT ^3(1%—It is not clear from the play whetho* 
SAmkr, was some elderly near relative of the Queen or simply 
one held in such reverence by her as to be called a mother- 
—is used hero in the sense of dramatic representation, 
R^FnuqirTT—used to correspond in sound with q^l (’If ). 

SI. 2. ^Trr§^4— -See I. 11. — hung up, festooned 

with, qsrfaf^:—It seems the performance was to be witnessed by 
the fair of the city; hence Manoramft was to play the role of the 
king and not a male. —Which is also 

and occupied by the nymphs of heaven. It may mean an aerial 
car, or a large house (i?iTrf in4 The houses in great ancient 

cities were largo, and wore decorated with strings of gems and 
crowded with beauties that rivalled the nymphs of heaven. Cf 

H?l: I Bhatti. I 7. 
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P. 31. —( also fastened, i.e, worn on. Of. qrT^r 

«?d?H ( f>. 1.) n fee. Pat. III. ]> 61. RHIT^r &c.— 

Manoramd was ehoson to act the kiiig^s part as her features very 
closely resembled those of the king, fieo infra, p. 36. si 7. 

—(called i^^ryfr according to Katha.; see Lam II. Tar. 
13) was a powerful elephant in the piissession of king 
Mah6sena. It was riding this elephant that PAlaka, a son of 
Mahasena> pursued king ITdayana, after he had fled with 
Vilsavadattd, under cover of night having mounted a she elephant, 
—It is said that Nadagiri once bolted away tearing off the 
post to wdiicli he was tiod and made terrible havoc in the city> 
when king Udayana was asked to arrest his progress by th(( 
magic influence of his luio; see Meg. 1. 84. 

—This is tiio Kanch of Mahrisena, king of Ujjayini^ 

.... 

aj»pearing in the mimic-plny, ])art of which had already been 
acted before Vfisavadatt:\. 

SI. 3. In Ibis by using ejdthets having a double applicatioii 
the Kancliiki says that ho discharges a tluty similar to that 
of a king. (1) The inmates of the harem*, (2) 

in the cities of his kingdom. Mistakfjs 

or breaches of duty through carelessness; —preventing or 
not disclosing or giving out- cf. 

Veni. II. 1. A good king also prevents his subjects from 

going astray ^ cf. Kagh. Yl. 39. When referring to a 

king may Vjo taken in the sense of ^xTTI^t engor to 

win praise. Put it is not cocessary to do so. 

P. 32, vSak. V. 3 itri? 

;ri; j jf^ H'T 

(1) By being guided with a stick • liaving to support 
myself on a slick; ( 2 ) 41^'^ 3T^T?t! ?i?T politics or 

the sdonee of government; administration of justice. It is oi.'o 
of the four lores or Vidyas by which punishment is meted out 
to culprits. C f 1 

II RITR'aqiVm 3T>TlH’4! ?} 

li Klim. Nit. This Sh is the same as 

Ndg. IV. 1. 

T5riTTT»r?T—Dis(.‘omfited, put to shame; htmee defeated, over¬ 
powered. should rather have been ( %?rT ) 

and so powerful, superior, ). The Kanch. 

being an eldeuly person simplv says without any 
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honorific epithet, ^ festival instituted to ccle- 

’irabe the capture of Udayana or rather his marriage with 
V^savadattfi; or perhaps the reading may be and 

hence the order to go to 
cVc. —Representation. 

rTaTrT^l^siT—Hero we expect the stage-direction ( 

) 

SI. 4, —?riV( V: having anklets on. 

l^xplain %g;fTiR:, &c. similarly. 

^-F^'Wr: ( broad and extensive ) or iT^fTF RrT^^f: 

Karm. (‘Omp. Words like rPf, iRH (o, g. <fec. 

express ir[5T>ri5r or oxcelleiico when forming the second member of v 
Jxarm. comp. f|T3::rrT?T—tinkling; pro. p. of A. to sound 

(like anklets ). ^T^r 3 T<ir-the girdle bands. ^THTfl^cT—reduced, 
geiierat('d. a kind of mystic diagram denoting 

good luck and auspiciousness; fr. »Rf^R4-% 

to sound 1 l\ and aflix ( ^T); Pan. III. 2-.'5. Ilenco anything like 
a Sva., as a house, &c.; here a kind of head-onuunent; or a 
particular symbol made with s« e7ited rice-liour and triangular 
in shapi'. 

1 ’■ Pandit Krishiiamachariar. 

tbe. maids in imiiiediatc attendance on the tiueais. —.‘fci7. 

—Recau-e adornment of tiie ])cr3on in the ca^c of the 
inmates of the harem was an ordinary thing. 

t^e.—The sentence may t nd with RHIR5?;: I was ordered 
i>y the J\ing because the royal command must br given; or tlu' 
constr. may bo ^r^\ »fcc. 

P. Jb'h ofroTI—Popularly called Riila or the Indian lute is a 
-tringed instrument with a large round hollow’ bowl, a body 
of thin wood and a neck with tuning pegs and nudallic strings, 
and with a hollow gourd attached to it o7i tlie other sith'. of ib^. 
body. 

^T^Jnri^yT—was the attendant of Vasavadatt^ in the palace 
of Mahasona and followed her as her principal maid also after 
her marriage with Udayana. In the Garbhanritaka she herscl^ 
plays her own jrart —the same as the STT^^Ti^ 

—STR5TR is discovered, seated. See notes ]>. 24. 
— i. e, Vatsardja. rrqp —This undoubtedly refers 

to Yangandharayaria, the devoted minister of Vatsaraja, who in 
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the guise of a mad man, with Vasantaka, saw his master in his 
prison in order to effect his release and gave him instructions as 
to how that was to be done. —wonder, astonishment. 

seized completely, or entirely overpowered by. 

&c.—Tlio reading in the foot-note is better. 

&c.—ry. ^4: I I Sak. V. p. 132. 

—This speech is addressed to Vasavadatta.; 
we expect hero the stage-direction—cT^sfr—The 
string or wire of a musical instrument. 4'r^?cRfi’—^ Vin&. 
Hero the name of the Viua. presented to king Udayana by 
Yasiiki, See Katha. XI. 3, See, however. Intro., the legend 
about Udayana. 

—Adjusts, puts into tune; or strikes to see if they were 
in good order. ^iTcnT4 —Because she could not have waited 
for the king very long. 

Si. o. —Construe smJ7 

q similarly g-r>0TT 77‘4r Ac. 

3T3T^—Constantly or continually, fr. with ?r ( ^ ) 

and aff‘, 7 which is added to Ac. ( Pan. Ill* 

2 iG7 ); ^fiT, Ac.; sth is always preceded by >3T ( ^ 

I I Sid. Kan. This is an 

Hf%0—Thought of as being near accomplish¬ 
ment. C f, for a similar thought 3T[5i^q'f?^l5q?Tll^(? 

I Mai. Mad. V. 7. mf I 

M&i. III. 4“); and for the idea somewhat differently expressed 

1 Vik. II. 9. 

For an opposite idea cf. fiT?:3FT?Tiqt ^ I 

Rat III. 10. 

rT^R'a:^^ Ac.—fT^K^—his own deeds. f%i?PTcq to be 
learned by vray of acting. Bhe means—As the king knows his 
owm acts then, it will be easy for him to play his own part 
’without instruction. Nothing will go amiss; and the Queen 
Avill not detect the fraud. 

P. 35. ^f^rfr —This speech of the Vidu ought 

to be taken as ( meant to be heard by the king alone ). 

^^?rri“Weightinoss, importance (which makes a king humour maid¬ 
servants even); for, ^ I Bh Nit. 81. 

Sree. reads fq and explains 4% JTrfr%?% I 

—Adv secretly, being concealed; or silently; or it may 
bo an adj. qualifying A picture gallery; seems 

to be here one adjoining to the concert-hall, arrcf^spr—ITOJ 
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(fee.. This speech of A'ra. is to ho read directly after 3"?^^ 

I The eiUraiiCe of Moroiauia, the kiug and Vidu., 
the participants in the intrigue being considered as atide. 

—Part of the story, context ( so that he may know where 
his part begins ). 

RT—Transports me with joy, fascinates or infatuates 
me. The king overh('ars ht‘.r and understands in the 

sense of ‘takes mo away, ^ —the object being rfij. 

—». on the stage of the Garbh and taka unseen by A'ra, 
Vdsa. and Kdu 5rv’?TTrH * t seems from this to have been 

an old custom, which still prevails in many ])arts of India, to 
tie a knot generally at the end (»f a garment when there is some 
pronouncement or an aiis[)icioiis omen in favour of one's desired 
object, and is therefore i;alled iii Mardthi ). 

Tt is alio tied when one is determined or definitely undertakes to 
<lo a thing and wishes t.o hv. rtniinded of it. 

SI. 0. pres, in the sense of immediate 

future. the whole line, however, is metrically 

faulty; but it is so found in almost all the printed editions. 
Srcenivasachariar reads .—^ but this seems 

to bo a conjectural emendation, and is aho syntactically in¬ 
accurate. We cannot connect Tqni2T 'vilh unless we 

supply —jq'fiq’ iqqi. after is dro[>pcd as a 

useless addition, ihau might have originally got in through 
the carelessness of some scribe, —Well arranged 

and brought within roach, t. c. made practicable. — 

3 qq?^ q;Rr^^ the son of Yngandhara, who was the chief 
minister of Vatsa.’s father, Sahasrdnika. Similarly the fathers 
of Rnmanvat and Vasantaka also were his father’s servants. See 
Br. K. M. II. 1L>, 13; i 

II Ibid. 38, 3^ YaugandLardyana was the 
devoted minister of Valsarajn, the purpose of whose life was to 
see his master elevated to the rank of an emperor. When he 
heard that his master was put into custody he^ leaving tho 
cares of the kingdom to Human vat, came to Ujjain with 
Vasantaka to concert a plan for his master’s escape. There he 
entered the cemetery and by the help of a friendly Brahtna- 
rdkshasa, called lio changed his own form into that of a 

dwarfish old hunch-back, and gave Vasantaka a deformed shape 
with a protuberent belly and projecting teeth and found access by 
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that means to the apartment of the Princess. There the two 
made themselves known to Vatsaraja. Then YaugandharAyana 
informed the king of the arraiigemoiits made for his escape with 
AVisavadattd ( see cmte notes p. 0 foot-note ) and keeping 
\ asantaka there for Lis amusement returned to Kaus'ambi. 

—Vdsav. forgets that she was one of the 
sipoctators and that A'ranrika was playing her part in the 
mimic play and suddenly rises at the sight of the king. This 
of course has a different effect on the king who has a guilty 
conscience. Uo thought that the fraud was detected, — 

hurried respect or hurry to show respect. Cf, for this 
meaning ^^77l>h. Nit. STrirft'o—Bo Ydsa 

in the Katndvali — ( p. 71 ) when she goes disguised 

as Sdgarikd to the rendezvous. 

“Saiuk. means—why do you rise in a hurry; this is 
not the real king. 

P. 3(). —i iJ-ui made to })roath a sigli of 

relief; life is j)ut in mo { by Sanik. ): this ho says ))»^caaso. he 
dreaded the anger of the queen. 

T 7 f; with a smile of nma/oment or 
wonderi Amara.j or iqrfrt with 

a smile of <.a'sb?irrassmcnt or bewildernnmt. 

SI. 7. cf?;— i- «. of YaUaruja. 

3Iad. YI. 17; also II. "b :p[j — i a, which 
characterises king Vatsa, — »• stalely and 

majestic or dignified gait, dignity; or firmness, 

vigour, suui^tance ( inferrable from oue^s outward bearing 
or deportment ). f/, 7[q75(ar Bub.; 

1777^7^71: A.C., Mud. III. ^22. great; 

p. p. ]). (*f 10 c*l. to become strong or powerful. — 

Dense, filled with water. —A deep loud sound is 

the charact(?ristic sign of a great man; cf ^ 

» Ktid. p. U'3; iqn Ibid, 

p. Uttar. Yi. 17. —^< 6 antn 1. 6, and Vidu.’s speech 

on p. ;^r^ 7 rq*c—feomo as chaining, 

fettering; ?i, from the denom. verb 

P '17. Ac —This speech of the king is of course 

It is not heard by A'ran. or K^nch. —The 

was that Vdsa. should secure Yatsa’s love. The reading 
for i» not so good as it dees not agree well with 
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8. —This epithet is the s]. having a 

aide-meaning; see 1. f) supra --(1) covered or occupied by a dense 
lino of clouds. (2) hidden from view by the compact or closely 
hemmed in prison walls. Sreekri. takes rpTst in the sense of the 
dark prison ( ); ni this case wili 

mean well secured by the close fastened prison doors. — 

(1) the lake Manasa^' on mount Kail/isa to which swans are 
described as migrating at the approach of the monsoon; see Meg. 
] 11; I'agb. XIIl. bO; (2) tho mind. iTR^'Jrg—c/. R(W5qi% 

\ Rat I. 0. A swaiv, (2) the best of 

kings, Yatsardja. Fig, 

^ —For a similar use cf, R 

Iliq Sak. VI. 22. ^|i Kitd. p 28'.*. 

wandwa comp, tho nasal added to ril% by 
( irregular ); see ran. V. 4. 77; —R5T 5T 

jr^j—Vidu.’s fondness for sleep is often referred to by poetS; cf. 
Sak. 11. Tl^Hiq I He sometimes betrays the 

secret of his master and thus puts more impediments in bis way 
by his praltlings in sleep, as hero. Cy. in this respect his .spcecli 
in the Mai. IV p. 83—<fcc For an 
instance of prattling in slee p comp, tho scone wherein Vasava- 
datta sleeps in HhiVsa’s Sva. Vas. V, 

SI. ‘b —New, hitherto unknown. T%c?rT—hurled 

into, i, e. caused to be suddenly or forcibly smitten by passion. 

—K6.ma is represented as ^\^ acting perversely, as making 
a person love one that is unaitainabhj. r[/! I%r: qpiR: 

Has. Oh. ; and- tr: R3n-?T['Rr Ildm;'i. 8und. 3v. XXII. 

4, where tho Com. says ^fTTR: i him #.14 

?i?T #(54’ I 

—Sans, poets represent even a female bie as longing 
for tho eorapany of her lover and enjoyiitg an.orons sports; cf, 

Jvum. 111. 3(b and f:^nH»Tcqi. 

^tc. Sak. VI. It). &c.--6'/ for tho same thought 

diiTerently expressed Malu.’s words rr # qfivfRr }m\M * 

Mai. IL, 4. Herein also we have the as Vasa.'s 

longing for the king is indicated by implication. 

—expresses astonishment at tho skill shown by Vasa, in 
playing on tho Vina and at her proticiency in singing, — 

Performance or playing on tho lute; fr, and the Tbjadi athx 

^ So called being created by Brahm^i with his mind. %c’5T^- 
qt# nR RR^ER RTig[ I RRR RIR# M Rama. 
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fsr by l%5rq[. Properly also called refers to 

the four kinds of musical instruments, viz. ( 1 ) stringed instru> 
ments such as the wind-instruments such as instru¬ 

ments with mouths covered with hide, such as the gjST, and 
instruments beaten, such as cymbals ( &c. ). 

P. 38, SI, 10, This contains many technical terras of music, 
one of the four modes of playing on a lute. These 
are and 0 / 4 -^; see com.; read l%frTRqr{(rrn%^ &o. 

—'Properly an element that produces anything; here the act 
of producing musical notes or tunes by striking the strings of a 
musical instrument; see com. For its ton forms distinguished 
by the different ways of striking the strings with the fingers , 
see com. —P. L for 0 ^ 4 % moans the relation between the 

vocal and instrumental music as the one or other is principal or 
subordinate; see com. Mr. (iadre quotes H4ghavabhatta on rf^rrffq 
( Sak. I ) who says iftwnJT and says that 

may mean lUga, the lUgas being ten, according to some 
authority. 5 ^^:—scorns to be used here for r=ri{^ though there is 
a technical difference between the two. rfi^ is musical measure 
or time ( rTi^: ) while cT^T is the union or agreement 

of song, dance and instrumental music, however, falls under 
the general category of rfi^—c/. 

wz: I ^ 1 %: Rl^morrr ^ 11 quoted from the com, 

on the Mallikamaruta by Gadre. The three kinds of ^ or 
tempo are g?f or rapid ( allegro ), 17^74 or middle ( moderate ) 
and or slow ( adagio ) corresponding to which 

are the three jjausos and SeeNiit sa. 31. 331- 

333, 3 Ti 5 ^^o—Head nf2“>^I5rW-; ( so called because it re¬ 
sembles the tail of a cow—see com.) irB^crr rr?=r, 

aJl^r and 3 T^?T are the three modes of playing on a ( I'oi ) 5 
see com.; read in the com instead of For other 

particulars see the extract from SivarAma's com. on this si. in the 
N4g4nanda, given on.p. GO. ;yq’T^‘?rr«r:-“ Bee com,; fr. ^ with gTril'^ 
and aff, 37 Properly a spiritual teacher. See Sak. V. 

p, 118. trqff ^57 5 1 ^ 

T^- 77 % It Hence a teacher or preceptor in general 

<Scc.—This apparently means-may you be an 
adept in music as I wish you to be; the real meaning is—may you 
be my queen as I wish you to bo. This is probibly suggested 
by Kds'yapa's words 77i^^R % 7 ^^ in S/lk IV p. 110. 
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P. 39, —By being honoured for her proficiency in 

the art. gn%?FT—-seat. ftrcqrftl^qT—distinguished 
among pupils; an excellent pupil. Cyi feak. I. 

&c. cFfs^r—Subject matter. 3TT%^—exceeding or not in the 
original; you have overdrawn the original This brings out- 
the extreme modesty of VAsava. as a high-born and well-bred 
girl. She does not like to bo so represented even before the 
inmates of the harem. 

P. 40 —Fiz. making the king seize her hand^ 

—npioq* composition^ hence poetic art. She means— 
K&ncha. may he deceived and speak in the way she is made to 
speak, but I cannot bear to see such false representation. Some 
read the two words as compounded. Then the meaning is—by 
the words put in Kdn.'s month. 1 should not be placed in a 
false position by Kaiicli/s speech. The Queen does not appear 
to have suspected any intrigue yet, to which S6mkri. could have 
been a party This she does later on, when she discovers that 
it was the king who acted his own part, —She 

means poetic art requires .>ucb additio;:s for stage effect, 3TRo- 
—A^ran., as was boc<>ming a princess wdiom she was 
representing shows outward auger, seeing a hint to the king to 
seize her hand in Kanch.’s speech—R.F'T above. 
A'ran , howevi’T, was innocent as she did not know that it was 
the king himself who was playing his part, as is clear from her 
speech below--cjfrt Also because the plan was 

arranged without her knowledge by Maiioramd, who whispered 
into Vasantaka^s ear what was to be done and Vasantaka's 
isuggostion t * her was aside, 8ce p 29. 

SI. 11 dew. contact. A 

lotus bud The hand with its fingers closed and covered with 
drops of perspiration is compared to a lotus-bud drenched in 
dew-drops, —Construe—^ 

xpn I fidTd'TR TTl% («. e. which is now felt 

by me) I The nading is bad as there is no 

at. dawn. The comparison of nails to the moon 

is unnsual if not unpoetical. stR*—*. (shed by 

the moon.) ?[Tfr—Burning; of course to love sick persons ; or to 
persons in separation. Cf I Sak HI. 8 . 

and I Sis IX. 08. 

arq^in’-^Bretoxt, guise. Cf. I 

Bat. II. 18. The figures in this si. are ^q*^ and 
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SI 12. sifoy—tender. —Clever in robbing i. e. 

fully resembling. TTIT:—(1) redness; (2) passion. 

P. 41. ^5?!%—t. e fed an overpowering tbrill 

through tht'iii. This was because it was the touch of a real male. 

—Palso. She feels that the scene was purposely so ar¬ 
ranged. —A marriage brought about by mutual 

v:onsent; it was muoh in vogue among the ancient Kshatriyas. 
It is one of ibe eight forms of marriage recognised by Hindu 
law-givers. Cf A.s\v. Grh. 1. 0 ^ 1 

and Mami III 20, r>2 tpioted in the eoin, 

STftTR—at an improper place; when there is no occasion 
for it, TH—the intorest awakened by the acting. — 

—i thinking thnt 1 might; havt' allowed tlie kii'g: to act 
in iny place. — i. e thinking lliat it \va^ a simple 

cpieslioii, not having the sagacity to divine tlie (vHieen^s real o))ject, 

tliat Monorannl was waitiinr ihert^ 
shotved that sht was acting in league with the king. 
implies censure ( i }; the foolish fellow having no 

cuimnon scn.rc. &c.~-Mark how ready-witted Maiu^- 

rainiiis. »Sho casts the net on Vidu ; full sure that ho w^ould 
save her even at the r‘sk of incurring the quetirs disjdeasnre. 

P. 4-. I- had. For can only refei to 

Vidu ; but then if not Mano.’s cries, the loud voice of Vidu. would 
have uttrn<'tcd attention. ho lias arranged the whole 

business. ’fee —repeated like shows 

the great disparity between the two. Where is Ara., your 
servant, and where poor Vasantaka How'can he dare take part 
in such an intrigue ? IcT^afr^lTf?! &c.—Let mo see how he enjoys 
tlio acting lie has arranged. I shall just go to the king and 
expose the whole atfair. Mr. Cadre compares the Marathi 
exprossin f?Tr?T 3T5W &c.—Mark again 

how the sagacious Manoraiii& says this to lull all suspicion on 
the part of the Queen that she w^as in the intrigue, — 

caused to bo bound or fettered; p. p. p. of sjjv^^cau, 

P. 43. king is surprised as he did not 

expect that Manoram^ would he seen by the Queen and the ruse 
discovered. wants to show that she 

being a holy personage should not be in a place w'here deceit 
was practised. 
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SI. 13. ^ P- P- **-3 a noun (^r^fir); <?/. with this 

^€??W ^^arrmT-qr r(% 

I 3T??TmGiTiTCi^'t m^FiFfR 

i:=if5gj ^ ir^^r: ii Kat. II. 21. 

arqrtfftf ^'Tq'cr^FrT-—rV4 l Mai. IV. p. 84. 

3nf‘f3q% f% —Hero Vdaa.’s jealouvsy is well brought 

out. Ill this scone she is represented as Bh^sa does 

not degrade her down to the level of ordinary women. But the 
cannons of dramaturgy require the chief queen in a Natik6, 
to bo jealous at every step. 8ee Iiitro. p. P. arr^^ fSl T ^)! — 
&c.—This was true; see supra note on RTT^TlRcT p. 40. 
^tSiJTT—I^^ tke Hat also 8agarik4 and Vidu. are similarly 
treated. See Act III. p. 70. 3Pa ^I^Ct —This 

defence of the King by his friend, though ridiculous in the eyes 
of the Queen, has some point in it from Vidu.’s own stand 
point. He moans—This being the time of tiie Kaumudi 
festival some liberty of actiou may be allowed to men. And so 
my friend acted that way just to see how you would take it 
and thus to enjoy the fun. Hence the king finds in this a cnitcli 
on which to lean. Ses si. 14, last line. 

P. 44. —ill-advised course of conduct, misclucvons or 

wrong policy, misbehaviour. She says betiause she 

knows that Vidu. (whom sho has already called 3TRf5j^gf*RTrH% 
) is the King’s principal accomplice in love-intrigues, 
.p. p. p. used as a noun; wrong supposition, suspicion 
j(of a thing). 

SI. 14. knitting of the eye¬ 
brows; a frown. the repeated knittings or frowns. Th© 

frown disliguired her fair face. 

—o^r^Ti that is now spotless and so superior to 
the moon. The comparison shows that the moon meant here is the 
moon of the 8th day of the bright half of a month; cf 

c=raf2%5IS5?^ Kid. p. 1», 26, The 

flower is bright red and hence the lip is compared to it; see 
supra p. 13, note on ^rv|^. pr«qr: %?ERT—awflers pain, is oppressed 
with the burden of; for the idea c/. 

^at. 1. 16. 

STfrrt —The king uses the same words in the Bat. 
when V4sa. leaves him without minding his prostration at her 
feet; see Act III. p. 77. 

4 
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SI. 15. —Broken through, streaked with; or mixed 

with; qualifies cre^-i, of the Queen, —t. «. of 

A'raoyikfi bounding repeatedly, i. e, with great force 

and speed; the same as KAli.’s Sak, I. 7. The 

( repetition) shows the intensity of the action, —As 

1 look up to. f^~this, i. e, standing before my eyes as fancied 
or pictured by my mind The cons, is &c, 

5ri%^ Compare with this tbe concluding 

81. of Rat. III. ^ 

Hero the two have the sense of 'and yet’ or at 
the same time. —And so the king in the Ratn&vali— 

srf^rfq l Rat. 111. p. 84. 


ACT IV. 

P. 45. wr i 

\ gryTT^fPr—Queen of JUahasena 
and mother of Vasavadatt4. 8he was the daughter of the Asura 
Amga'raka arid liie most beautiful maiden of the time. By a 
boon conferred uj-or. him by the goddess Durgd Mahasena got 
her for his wife after killing tho demon. CJ, 

I ^FT (I Katha. 

II, 30; and for the story tho slokas 4^-73 

P. 46 qr rPTR The name of Ang4ravati's sister^ 

the wife of Drdhavarman, is not given here; nor is mention 
made of her in the story alluded to above. 8o she seems to be 
a creation of the poet—this serves a double dramatic purpose. 
It makes the Queen readily give up her anger towards 
the king and also paves tho way to the marriage of Aranyikd 
{ who turns out to be Priyadarshika', the daughter of tho Queen’s 
aunt } with tho ki ng, 

fqSTnrfqq^q:—should Ix) told. Mark the use of the verba 
3 TI^T?^a«d which are U8t)d respectively when something 

is said by a person superior in rank to one inferior in rank, 
and by one inferior in rank to one superior in rank. 

—Mark the sense of which moans to read 

to oneself before reading aloud. 6/ &c. 

Bak. 1. p. ^U). I Vik II. p. 56. 

is the uppermost room of a house; (here of 
tho palace and built of ivory). It is also mentioned in Rat III. 
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^ ^ frof^ l p* ^>2. It ia written with a short 

f ( as in rft Meg. I. 41) or long I ( as in ?Fr 

\ Mah Madh. T. 15) where Jagaddhara says— 
%: \ ) 31finf|<T—5Tl'^5T^^ 3TT'Jfxr?r ^f^«riTOTP} q% 
a great calamity; or a rash deed endangering life 

^ ^ \ Amara. This gives a 

hint which prepares the audience for A'ra.’s swallowing poison 
further on in the Act*, see p. 54. 

P. 47. —not such i. e. indifferent. The scene opens 

while S&m. and Vasa, are conversing. This is a reply lo 
V^savadatta who in her previous speech must have charged her 
husband with being iiidiiferent to the calamity that had overtaken 
her aunt^s husband. only when he knows very 

W'cll. fTT^^T 5T—». 6 the sole object of his love, 5 ;?T:&c.—Sho 
means—you have seen how the King has transferred his love 
entirely to A'ranyikii. 

^ if —Samkr. means—Because I witnessed it myself 

I know what it all really was. Vatsar&ja wanted to enjoy a joke 
hy playing his part himself and tolling you in tluj end how 
you could not discover who the real actor was and thus to make 
you laugh. Had there been a love intrigue he would have taken 
care to keep Vusantaka and Manoram& out of the ^vay. Of course 
this does not convince the Queen. 

frf^rTTTW—Th(A Queen puns upon the word which means 

^made to laugh^ and ‘caiistid to be langhed aP, using it in the 
latter sense, —Because the King manifested his love for 

Aranyika so openly Even her maid-servants knew that she 
was no longer loved as before by the King, ^mr —is 

ironical. Bhe means—I have been reduced to such a sad plight. 
q’Tffq*® says—these are your sweet fancies; what does the King care 
for me now ? This she Hays as gorq^fqFTr. Similarly Dnshyanta 
says to Vidu. in the Sak. q^'Kqi (V. 10 

P. 48. Collision, close or hard fight. — 

possessed of ; or rendered more powerful ( lit, elevated, lofty )• 
^rqi &c.—This suggestion of the Vidu. which is ridicir 
lous on the very face is meant to stir laughter. &c.- 

These with the Kir&tas (see Rat. p. 30.) formed the usual male at“ 
tendants of the harems of ancient kings. For their bravery rf. 
Rat. II. 3. Acc Tat. 

There is a pun on the word which means wrathful and is also 
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an epithet of the fierce goddess Durg& whose favour is also 
obtained by fasting. 

1 ^:—has here the sense of * shamelessly bold 5 cf. ^rn^TT 3T(^ 
^ o5T5iT?r: 1 ^pt?i h Sah. D, 

—Pleasing or coaxing words ; flattery ; words of blandish¬ 
ment ( especially those addressed by a lover to his beloved )| ef, 
m: firq-r^n: i Hit. VI. 12 =^iaRT%nn 6 t- 

crifT^ I Git, ll^q*^ — extension ; fr. ) 1 A. to be clear or 

manifiest ( irq^gf^ ) ; and aft. 3 ?=^ ( 3 T ) 

P. 41). ;iardr?r—( fatigue, languor ) Hif ^ w ?T«TI I 

81. 3. iTfS*—rrf§q'4; with regard to me; for me; the loc. is 
—wearied, languid; p. p. p. of 4 p., 
to bo exhausted, &c ; CJ. cyferrf 5 T?i^^qf?!^riq 
M41* Ma'd, V, 31; and as the fatigue may be due to slenderness 
?[\7^ may secondarily mean ^slender/ &c-For a similar 

idea <?/, ^ rc^Tl I Vik. 

III. 13, —abashed or put to shame; or embarrassed. 

—is ironical. She means—you are not 
ashamed but embarprassed, being an admirer of Aranyikd* 

!% 3rfi(q i 3irrTi?rrni?T- 

W Hat. III. 14. 

P. 50 SI. 3. —This is the first sign of anger. Cf. Sak. 

V. 23. T ff f fi rff: p. p. p. of p. to become fixed or rigid; 

steadied, hold up, not allowed to manifiest itself, and hence 
causing pain inwardly. ij^gTSTfr^fo—^ 
(in the sense of g-qiTR ) or ^ i. e. 3T 

being added to m ); ^q: or^or grqqr 

is inadmissible, as Pan. does not sanction such a Vyad. Bah. 
A third way is oq^gi ^r^;, iqq[ being treated like ?t?PT 5 T, fw, 
&c.—a Nityasamdsa. 

explain similarly |:%rr. 
torment, afiiict. l 3 rqn?IR^o—-As that would 

have caused the Queen surprise and given her greater satisfaction. 

SI. 4. — i. e. so well known for their bravery. — 

t e. the territory outside the fortress. ^ &c—Oonatiu. 375 ^ 07 : 
%A fwr: (which must bo supplied ) 37 ^ 

^?T: I ( here the rampart of the fort) qq 

now see com. 

P. 51. 61 . 5. f^f^o-i%ff^-mentioned above. STT^fT attack 

(p.p p. used as a noun 37f®Tf^ which is also a variant here)%q 17 ?^ 
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discomfitod, with his power crippled (fir^Ffirrnqr). 

V, I, —here means a battle, see com, —Servants 

3Tcrr4 by affixing ) which is added to words 

of two syllables ending in a fern, affix, (gj^i P^in. IV. 1. 121 

Sid. Kau.;-, l Pan IV. 1. 131*, when 

the female is of a low character (’??’) is optionally affixed* 
BO ^r%^; and l Bid. Kau. 

thus etymologically means a person of a low origin* and 
then a servant*, and it is in this sense that the word is used here. 
See A.K. quoted in the com. The word is used for alliterat¬ 
ion. —The working of, t. e. the schemes or activities of. 
The comp, may also he taken as ( his slavish 

warriors) according to I Piin. 11. 1. b3. 

But that will not do here; as the king^ who is an admirer of 
the heroic deeds of his enemies even, is not likely to speak dis> 
parangingly of the warriors here. ^ : foot soldiers. 3TirT%T%>?T^— 
that is—without taking measures to avenge the wrong done to 
Drdhavarman. ?frf: ^]^o ^—This is the chamberlain 

S3 

attached to the court of lirdhavarraan, who had been serving 
his master in his captivity (see p, 5) now coming to see 
Vatsardja with a message from his royal master. 3T?Er 
——Mark the contrast this gives with SI. 8 Act I, 
The reason is given in the next si. by the Kanehuki. Vijaya. 
feels happy here, because he has achieved a great military feat 
that w^as sure to be hailed with great delight by the King 
and Queen, The conquest of Vindhyaketu was a compara¬ 
tively insignificant matter. Cf. Rat. IV. ^w^*—^ 
5<‘3Ti4ii^ » p- 100 

SI. 6. IRHT**—Excess} rtr Rvfr:; now sec com. 

Even when he has not executed a command} ordinarily. 

—Fully carried out} completely executed. —The 

responsibility of a duty} hence, an onerous task or momentous 
business, entrusted to him. 

SI. 7. Ac —This roadin- is preferable to 

&c, as it brings out more prominently the 
signal service rendered by Vijayasena. — 

violates the metre and also is not appropriate. 

t>. I is bad, as we are not told anywhere 
in the play why the two girls were sent, nor is there a reference 
to them in what follows. Rere he refers to the King as 

V4savadatt4's Guru 
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Ifc was customary to set prisoners free on an 
occasion of great joy^ such as the birth of a son and heir to a 
Ki’igj a great victory over an invading powerful enemy, &c.; 
ef. Hemadri on Raghu III. 20 —^ I 5^- 

^ l? n cf, Mai. V. p. 106, where the king^ 

on hearing of the victory gained by his son ( si. 15 ) says— 
^ I Also P- w^here Vidu. says- 

5prR-r5%i?5TiiT% n^rr 'M T%zTrnfti^ i see 

also Mrch X. p, 

#rf?^T*-“ ^iiapping the thumb and the middle finger together. 

P. 53. —The impatient \ idii. wanted Va'savadatta 

to give the order for tho release of A'ra. at once, — 

Family connexion. q^lToTciT &c.—The pain is 

removed at tho thouglit that you, as the husband of Vasava. are 
connected with our family, —Thinking it to be a wise 

step. ^R^5q‘ffT rffri-roduced to the condition of being remembered, 
made a matter of memory—a phrase often used in the sense of 
' utterly destroyed^ Cf, IV. 13. For 

this see the Chamberlain’s introductory sjieech in Act I. 

P. 54. r%3TW?T ?% —The king Obks Vijayaseiia aigni- 

ficanf.ly. fie knew that A'raiiyakfi was meant. — 

is in imminent danger ( of life ). This speech of Manorama is 
so introduced as to be taken in connection with and serve as a 
reply to the Kanchuki’s words ^ ^ ^ I It is not 

known where she is—she is in great danger of life. This is a 
kind of what is culled in dramaturgy a Patdk^sthdna. Four 
dift’eront kinds of it are mentioned in tho Bah.-D. One occurs 
when a speech is so arranged that it should serve as a reply to 
one preceding it, though uttered in a dilferent context. See 
Sah. I). VL 48. 

—seems to be another name of Priyadars'ikd. 
wine; see com. ^i^RTrfR^—Not because she was inclined to 
love Priyadar. but because she feared that people might suspect 
her hand in tho matter of the administration of the poison. 

'C/. Uttar. I. |CjT% 

I ( si. 5 ;; \ &C._ 

it is not mentioned in tho Katha that Udayana was taught 
the art of curing snake-bites and other kinds of poisons by 
moans of incantations and drugs, when in Pdtdla. It is probably 
an invention of tho poet to enable the king to resuscitate the 
heroine and thus to assist in the denouement in the last Act. 
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The circulation or effect of poison. 3T7\sr^T7 
Aa her brain was affected by the poison her sight was bedimmed 
and all things appeared to bo dark to her. 

P. f>5. —dies; cf for this sense r^?risiT 1%^ \ Uttar. 

I. 44; TTlfT ^ 3T?T I Mai. M4d. 

V. p. 107. 

SI. <S. «T^%ar—^—The repetition of =5r here expresses the 
simultaneous occurrence of two actions. —These 

apparently appear to be eontraciliciory terms or to be wanting in 
what is called (fitness or power to express a meaning) as 

STlir^TT which is absurd. But here finq=T i.s quite intelli¬ 

gible, as the effects of extreme cold and heat on plants, foliage, 
flowers &c. are similar*, cf Jim I 

Ragh. VIII. 35. g-yR—Adverse, unfavourable ; cf, for a similar 
description^—^TrT?a 

\ I Miil. M^d* 

IX. 30, 

fis ^ #r^.-Uave you consciousness, are you aware of anything? 

F, 50. SI. 0. The poison Wf4.s working on Friya., the effects 
were produed on the King, as he says. This was because their hearts 
were linked together by love; 

Uttar. V. 17. This indicates the intensity of the King\s passion. 
Thc7?y. of speech hero is which occurs when a cause and 

its effect are represented as totally different, or separated ( or in 
which there is an apparent violation of the relation between 
•cause and effect ), I qr?r 

i Kuva. i 

?c? 7 rf^: Rr li Kav. P. X. —Feeling or sensa¬ 
tion, power of perception. —Adverse, alarming. R^- 

f R fc lr—^mental recitation. —»* by the movement of 

the lips, looking at the person &c., accompanied by the sprinkling 
of water on the person operated on. 

P. 57. —The word hero is ( paronomastic ). 

It means a king and also a a physician skilled in curing 

poisons; ef, qTirffi^r « Sis. II. 88, where 

the word is used in both the senses. Even now, i. e 

although revived. 

—Because the king knew that her bewildered 
condition was due to the action of love at the sight of her lover. 
For the effects mentioned in the si. are also due to love affection; 

Mai. Mad. III. 8. 
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—Falsely observing reserve or affecting modesty^ 
has here the force of ‘ thou naughty or obstinate girl. ’ 

P. 58. &c—In the E.at. the King says— 

'^oqr: ?! I —This is the usual 

expression marking the close of a drama (the Sans, dramas 
always having a good end ). This is called 

SI 11 . x\nothor feature of the Sans, drama is to enumerate 
good results attained in the stanza preceding the Bharatava'kyaj 
cj\ Rat, IV. 21. &c.—So in Rat, 

P. 51). — Lit. The speech of the actor ( ^?rr '/ 

t( 3 chnically called It is a sort of stage direction. It 

refers to the concluding si. of a play containing an expression 
of good wishes put in the mouth, of the chief actor, as a 
member of the dramatic party and not in the role of a dramatic 
I)er3onage, all acting being over or the Vdkya enjoined by 
Bharata, the founder of dramatic art, 

SI. 12. This SI. occurs as the closing stan^^a of the Ratna- 
vali also with some variations in the last two lines — 

Prddi Tat.; growing unchecked, i. p. luxuri. 
antly or abundantly; now see com. —A name of Indra. 

It is variously derived as—q;Rr: 

’vJ^fc^rf^ref a^ur (ar ) being added to in the 
sense of possession ( q?cr4 )* Indra. is the ruler of the firmament 
and the dispenser of rain. Of. 

&ak. VII. 34. —as desired, i, e, timely and sufficient for 

the growth of corn. 5 %;—By sacrifices ; here is used as a 
noun in the sense of r(^) being added to vrf 4 (to 
form an abstract noun), grfir^^r*—The gods ; see com. — 

gratification, pleasure. This is done by offering oblations to 
them in sacrifices, c/. I? ^ : I 

Bg. III. 12. and Sak r^qi? the gods e. /. ) 

I VII. 34. 

f%qrr:—Learned Brdhmaiias ; sriffrtirf 

^3^*^ I I%5t: 3 ^?^ 11 —Kalpa is the 

period of the duration of creation. It extends over one thousand 
cycles of the four yugas. —In the Rat. we hav« 

TfrR:. —see com.; sticking hard to the mind; 

leaving a permanent impression on the mind. also is a 

kind of glue, so called because things joined by means of it 
remain stuck together permanently. For it see Vara's.Brh. ch. 57- 
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APPENDICES 

I 

The Subhishitas occurring in the Play 

( Tht figures refer to the pages of this edition ) 

SR# W: I 8 

5®ii: atf^ i 9 

qT%i ^ 1,15 

^ \ 21 
5fl# ai#^cq?TOI%TJrpincl: I 30 

^ I 33 

%i4i u#t#t3 ^?ir ?rf?RU#Rfq i 34 
^ ff 1 55 


II 

The flowers and the trees mentioned in the play. 

lotus, or water-lily in general. 

H^ 5 y —A lotus ( Nymphaea* ) in general, refers to ( see 

Ragh. Ill 36 ), &c. 44. 

—The plantain tree. 6 , 21, 23, 27, 

—A lotus ( Nelnmbium Speciosum ) in general; ^ ^ 3T^f^ 
(beautifies); or 51 % what is desired owing to its 

beauty; from ^ and Un4. aft’, 13, 14, 17, IS, 22, 55. 
—A synonym of as given in Amarak; generally 

means ‘a blue lotus/ 20 

fTRT^y—Name of a tree having a very dark bark and loaves but 
white flowers. 13 

—A lotus plant; a tank having lotuses in it. 17, 23, 26, 
•fraW 53 r—The blue water-lily ( Nymphaoa c*yanea) 19, 36, 42. 
q |^—^ lotus. 16 

—A lotus, generally one blooming at sunrise, 2, 13, 17, 
19, 20,&c. 

—Generally called Kesara, ( Mimusops Elengi ) 13 

35 r?g 3 fr^—Same as ^7^, 44. 

* The L. names are taken from the Col. U. Ed. 
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—An orect growing plant ( Pentapetes phoenicea ) lias 
large flowers of a bright red colour which expand at 
noon; their juice is cooling and i^ used in some 
diesases. 13^ 14. 

irr^ffr—A kind of jasmine ( Jasniinum graiidiflorum ) called 
13 , 26 . 

—A fragrant but very delicate flower, also the name of the 
tree ( Mimosa sirissa also called Acada speciosa ) 14 
—A charming small tree (Nyotanthes arbour-tristes) 
the flowers have a delicious fragrance which is 
evanescent. 13, 14, ir>, 17. 

? Alstonia scolaris. 13, 14. 

^FTOrenu 3 



Ill 

The Metres ased in the Play, their 
Definitions and Schemes, 


1. Sanskrit verse is regulated by quantity, and not, as 

in English, by accent. A qcr ( stanza ) consiets usually of 
four qi^a ( quarters ). A q’l^ is regulated either by the number 
•of syllables ( ), or of syllabic instants ( qr^rs ). When 

the q'l^s are all similar, it is called a to which type 

most of the metres conform. There are l^s, wherein 

the first quarter corresponds to the third, and the second 
to the fourth, called respectively the odd () and even 
() quarters. A third class comprises but these 

are very seldom used. 

• 

2. The vowels 3 T, ^ and are short, and the rest 

long. The quantity of a syllable is determined by its vowel. 
A syllable with a short vowel is called ^ ^ light ^ ), and a 

syllable with a long vowel is called > 3 ^ (^heavy’ ). But a 7 ^ 
syllable is considered as 5 ^ if it is followed by an anus'varUf 
or a visargdj or a conjunct consonant, or when it comes at the 
end of a 

3. A set of three successive syllables is called a qoi 

( foot ). Marking a short syllable as ^ and a long one as —, 
the different which are 8 in number, may be exhibited 

as follows ^-.-5 

^ ~ ; q-*, and h ^ ^ ^ , In the definitions which 

are given below, a short syllable is indicated by the letter rr 
and a long one by q. 

4 . The Pfiyadarsikd contains 49 slokas in all, of which 
two only are in Prakrit; and there are only seven differs nt 
metres employed. So numerically and as regards the variety 
of metre, it is inferior to the other two plays. The Ratn^’ 
contains 7 Prfikrit stanzas and 78 in Sans, in 13 defferent 
metres, while the Nhg& has 123 stanzas in 12 different matres. 

1 ^ I 

qrfr: m 11 

2 I 

g II 
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Def. 3WT: Usq^t I 3T?i^ 

<159^ WiCT? II. This belongs to the class of metres 
which are regulated by the number of insns or svllabio instants. 
The four padas contain respectively 18,12 and 15 ipjfjs* 
I 5, 8; II. 5, y; HI. 1, ,i, y, 12. IV.'e, 7; Gili-lII. 8. 

griRTTfiT—Def. [ qf| ^ 3^1 u: g^rjiTsrr ^inT ^ Ti^ ^ pTl i ] 

3H*i<-fi7l?ir<'T<?5i(*wi\^l qift q^lqi^iM'niirqrin: ii ^rsr /qfsirri^ 

q^PfT qWf I . An Tqsnffr is a mixture of one or more 

p&das of |;j{q^i [ 11 syllables, Scheme—?r, ?r, 3f, »T, it ], with 
one or more of ( 11 syllables. Scheme—3r> ff, 3T, if, q ]i 

so as to form one stanza; a mixture of other metres also, in this 
manner, is called an grrsmt. The student should scan and find 
out in each case whether a p4da is in or g i T c ^q-j^i. 

I. 4; III. 3. 

mrajft—Def. gjfiTini^^ir qiia^l %rrai%: i 25 Syllables. 
Scheme—g, q, q, q, q. The pause occurs after the 8th syllable. 

n. 8. 

W^TffTfaSWST—Def. gun W3T[ STiTr q: I 14 

Syllables. Scheme—g,»?, 3r, gg, iT, if. 

1. 10. III. 2; IV. 2, 4, 8. 

?n3yjf%«filT?rr—Def. q: grai I 

19 Syllables. Scheme—q, rr, gg, gg, g, g, iT. Tho pause occurs 
after tho 12th syllable. This metre is very frequently used in 
this play. 

I. 1, 3, 6, 7, 11; II 1, 3, r>, 7, 10; III 4, o, 7 lO, 1.3, 
14 ,15; IV 1, 3, 9, 11. 

T%l9ftoir—Def. g% ijirggprcgf)!: 17 

syllables. Scheme—q, q, g, ig, q, <7, ig. The pause occurs after 
the 6th syll. IV. 10. 

^[TgjTi—Def. sgnjTi I 21 

syllables. Scheme-q, g, rg, g, q, q, ig. The pauses occur after 
tho 7th and the 14th syllables. This is the longest metre in 
ordinary use. 

I. 2, 9, 12; II. 2, 4; III. 11; IV. 5,12. 
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NOTE ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE PLAY. 

Tho scene of the play is laid at the palaoe of Vatsar^ja in 
Kausambi; the capital of the Vatsa country. Vatsa is thus 
described in the KathasaritsAgara— stRcT spr- 

I PiPfS't 1%^ II Kaus&mbi was a famons 

and very flourishing city in ancient times and is mentioned in 
the B4m&yana of Y&lmlki. The Katha. thus describes its 
grandeur—^wqfri l (II. 1. r> ). Cf, also 
Rat. I., 10. It was founded by Kusamba (son of Kufe'a), tenth 
in descent from Pururavas. In many Oeylonese books it is 
named as one of the nineteen capital cities of ancient India. Its 
decline began after the Christian era and its ruin was completed 
in the Muhammadan times ; and now it is represented by the 
comparatively inaignifleant village of Kosam on the river 
Jamun^; about thirty miles above Allahabad. 

Angst—The kingdom of Anga was situated on the right 
bank of the Ganges and to the south of Kauslka Kachcha. 
Its capital was Ohampa', also called Angapnri^ Lomap&dapuri 
(after King Lomapada), Karnapuri ( capital of Karpa) and 
Mdlini. According to Hioueu Thsang it stood on the Ganges 
about 24 miles west of a rocky island and is^ therefore, con¬ 
sidered to be the same as or situated very near the modern 
Bb^galpur. 

KalingCt—The country of Kalinga lay to the south of Odra 
or Orissa, along the Bay of Bengal, betwe?n the Mab^^adi and 
the Godavari. It is idontiflod with the Northern Oiroars, 
Its capital, Kalingapur, was at some distance from the sea- 
coast and was probably at Rajamahendri. See Ragh. IV. 38. 
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